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REV. GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 

This eminent divine, the founder of the Calvinistic Metho- 
dists, whose contemporary reputation was not confined to either 
hemisphere, was of humble parentage, his father being the land- 
lord of the Bell Inn ; nothing therefore in his circumstances, tend- 
ed to direct him to the career he afterwards pursued. From a 
school in his native city, he passed to Pembroke College, Oxford, 
where he distinguished himself by the assiduity of his labors, 
his religious zeal and the asceticism of his private life. He was or- 
dained deacon in 1736. In 1739 he sailed for Georgia, where he 
remained two years, and afterwards his life was divided between 
England and America. His eloquence is described by contempo- 
raries as overwhelming and electrifying. He had complete con- 
trol of his auditors, at one time melting them to tears, at another 


convulsing them with terror. He was the first eminent field 
preacher on record. Vast multitudes assembled when he spoke ; 
yet his discourses were as acceptable to the refined few, as the un- 
educated masses. Thus among his converts in England, he 
reckoned the Countess of Huntington. At Oxford, Whitefield 
was the friend and disciple of Wesley, but in after life their differ- 
ences of opinion led toa final breach in 1741. The likeness of 
this celebrated man herewith presented is authentic. On the right 
hand is a correct view of the Old South Church, Newburyport, 
Mass., the scene of his labors and place of his burial. On the 
left is a view of the monument which stands in the interior of the 
church. Béneath is an open Bible, his inspiration and his guide. 
The inscription on the monument is as follows : “‘ This cenotaph is 
erected, with affectionate veneration, to the Rev. George White- 


field, born at Gloucester, Eng., Dec. 16,1714. Educated at Oxford 
University ; ordained 1736. Ina ministry of thirty-four years, he 
crossed the Atlantic thirteen times, and preached more than eigh- 
teen thousand sermons. Asa soldier of the cross, humble, devout, 
ardent, he put on the whole armor of God ; preferring the honor of 
Christ to his own interest, repose, reputation and life. Asa Chris- 
tian orator, his deep piety, disinterested zeal and vivid imagination 
gave unexampled energy to his look, utterance and action. Bold, 
fervent, pungent and popular in his eloquence, no other uninspired 
man ever preached to so large assemblies, or enforced the simple 
truths of the gospel by motives so persuasive and awful, and with 
an influence so powerful on the hearts of his hearers. He died 
of asthma, September 30, 1770, suddenly exchanging his life of 
unparalleled labors for his eternal rest.” 
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AURORA: 


—OR — 


THE SHARPSHOOTERS’ SCOUT. 


A ROMANCE OF THE REVOLUTION, 
BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[CONCLUDED.] 


CHAPTER XVII. 
REPENTANCE AND ATONEMENT. 


So do the dark in soul ya 
or live like ee girt by fire; 
the mind ded f hath riven, 
earth, undoomed for 
“within it death’ 
Around it flame, in it death '— Byron. 


We have been blessed ;— though life is made 

A tear, a silence, and a shade, 

And years have left the vacant breast 

To loneliness—we have been blessed.— Prentice. 


Avrora, meanwhile, sat by the bedside of the suffering Alex- 
ander, who had slowly recovered his consciousness. Poor girl. 
As she gazed at him with a mingled expression of sorrow and of 
indignation, a variety of emotions filled her heart. Before her 
lay one who had deeply injured the idol of her affections, and 
who had laid plans, which, if successful, would wrest from her all 
she held dear on earth. At first, when he had revealed his treach- 
ery, indignation had prompted to leave him in disgust, but then 
came an idea. Could she not induce him to confess publicly what 
she had learned during his delirium? It was a happy thought. 

“ You feel easier now ?” she asked. 


“Yes, thanks to you,” he replied, in a faint tone of voice. 
“« But I cannot live, and O, I am unfit to die.” 

“« There is pardon,”’ said Aurora, “‘ for those who repent.” 

“Pardon! O, but not forsuch asIam. You little know my 
past career.” 

“Nay! I know all!” 


“ Know all !” exclaimed the sufferer, clasping his hands togeth- 


er. “And do you not despise me? But who told you! 0, 
has that bad man betrayed his own child, when he finds him no 
longer able to answer his own purposes ?” 

“No, Alexander, your father has not revealed a word.” 

“ Who then has ?”’ said he, and as he spoke he writhed in pain. 

“You, yourself!” 


“T! How—when ?” 


“This morning, ere you recovered consciousness, your guilty 


conscience disclosed its burthens. Now, Alexandcr, make amends, 
before it is too late.”’ 
“J will—I will. But howcanI? How—” 


The opening of the door interrupted him, and he saw enter Ru- 
pert Loudon, accompanied by Danforth and Sergeant Jones. No 


sooner did Edith see her lover enter, than she sprang to her feet, 
clasping her hands convulsively, and exclaimed : 

“Providence has sent you.” Then turning to the bedside, she 
continued: ‘‘ There, Rupert, lies one who has done you great 
wrong, but who now repents.” 

“TI do! I do!” said Alexander, in a mournful tone. 
me before I die.” 

“ That I will,” replied Rupert. 
ces against me cannot be many.” 

“Water!” gasped the sufferer. Taking a long draught, he 
drew breath, and said, in a sad voice, scarcely audible : 

“Listen! When I can first recollect, I was a boy at school in 
Edinburgh, where my mother had lived and died. Once a year, 
my father, a harsh, austere man, came to see me, lectured me, and 
left. At last, however—it was soon after my twelfth birthday— 
he told me I was to accompany him. Any change from that 
dreary school was welcome, and with a glad heart I went. He 
took me to Paris, and there told me that I was not his son. It 
was a falsehood—I knew it was—but I concealed my feelings. 
Well, bringing me back to Scotland, he presented me as the son 
of a man adored by his tenantry, but then an exile. The clan 
hailed their young chieftain with joy, and I, miserable dissembler, 
played my part weil. Year after year was the deceit carried on, 
until one day I gave way to a fit of passion, and struck the house- 
keeper of the man whom I no longer called father. ‘ What!’ ex- 
claimed the old dame, ‘am I to be abused by a hawkling who has 
taken the eaglet’s nest?” And she sought her master, in a fearful 
passion. Alas! she never left his room alive! That night I was 
forced to aid in interring her, and then, over her grave, did I learn 
the dreadful secret. To gratify his cupidity, my father had passed 
me off as another—as a young man who was then in France, ig- 
norant of his position. He had been carried from Scotland by 
one who had loved his mother, but the death of his guardian had 
kept him in ignorance of his family.” 

“ Heavens !” said Rupert, with his features blanched by emo- 
tion, and a quivering lip. “Who—” 

“ Hush !” interrupted Aurora. “Do not bewilder him.” Then 
raising the half inanimate young man, she held a glass of water 
to his feverish lips. When he had drank, he continued : 

“J will not offend you with a recapitulation of my wretched 
life. "Whenever in difficulty I had but to threaten my father with 
exposure, to make him disgorge his ill-gotten gains. Miser, hard- 
hearted man that he was, he staked everything upon my future 
exaltation, and under his guidance I played my part. At length, 

in a fit of passion, I stabbed a boon companion to the heart. My 
father was away. Breaking open his desk, I abstracted sufficient 
money for my flight, and soon reached London, where I aban- 
doned myself to vice. Soon my money was spent, and in a fit of 
desperation I enlisted, having always been somewhat of a musi- 


“ Forgive 


“Surely, however, your offen- 


cian. Whatachange. From being a petted heir, spoiled by all 
around me, I became a menial, forced to perform the most de~ 
grading offices. But my strength failssme. Soon after I reached 
the seat of war I deserted, and wandering into the country, joined 
the Sharpshooters. There I found—”’ 

“Me!” interrupted Rapert, with the most intense anxiety. 

“Yes! You! Alexander Maxwell, better known as Rupert 
Loudon. At first I was tempted to tell you all. To expove the im- 
posture of my father. To restore you to your rights. But my evil 
genius prevailed, and—may God pardon me !—I attempted to as- 
sassinate you. In the dark I missed my victim, but when I found 
that Mr. Lydston had been mistaken for you, my evil genius again 
instigated me to injure you, by throwing the suspicion on you.” 

“ How could I be such a fool !” blubbered Jones, whose rage at 
having been led to accuse Rupert found vent in a flood of tears. 

** My duplicity from that time I need not recapitulate. Last night, 
after being brought here wounded, I unexpectedly met my father. 
But he, stern and relentless, only spoke to me of the accomplish- 
ment of his schemes. I was to be wedded at once to this angel, 
in order to keep the estates from the hand of some other intriguer. 
This, too, when I was dying. But then, as if sent from above, 
came she whom I was to have deceived. Thanks to her counsel, 
I have now taken off my life-disguise, and death will find me 
what I am—the son of Vernon the lawyer. Do not let him come 
here, though! His ambition has been my ruin, but I cannot bear 
his curse for at last defeating his plans. Now, Alexander Max- 
well, will you forgive me ?” 

“Yes, yes ” said Rupert (for so we shall continue to call him), 
“freely and from my heart do I forgive you, and I trust that your 
repentance may be as acceptable on high as it is to me.” 

Aurora looked up, as if his words had removed a load from her 


heart. “I knew you would forgive him,” said she, “ but I feared 
that you might hesitate.” 

“« Nay, dearest, do I not owe this marvellous revelation to you ? 
But where is Mr. Maxwell ?” 

“Up stairs,” replied Danforth. ‘I saw him as we first came 
in, while you were endeavoring to overtake Trevor. The old gen- 


tleman is overcome by the wonderful events here, and I thought 
it best for Cato to go with him to his chamber. Now let me rec- 


ommend you, major, to take a stroll in the garden with Miss Au- 
rora. It will refresh you both, and I will meanwhile remain with 
this sufferer.” 

Retracing our story, we must narrate that about half an hour 


after the dragoons had left the Stronghold, the Sharpshooters ap- 
proached. Cato came running out to meet them, his face almost 


blanched by terror. 
“Mercy, massa Danforth,” he exclaimed. “ Sich doin’s never 
was seen. De Britishers am gone clear, leaving the lower hall 


full ov their shot men, some ov ’em almost a dyin’. Den in the 


lower bed-room dar’s a young fellow a ravin’ like mad, and Miss 
*Rora’s locked herself in wid him, and wont let no one come in. 


Worse dan dat, lawyer Vernon’s killed in de breakfast-room, and 
worser dan all, old massa’s fell in a fit right aside him. What be 
we all a comin’ to ?” 

“ Halt !” commanded Danforth, evidently perplexed. “‘ Which 
way did the dragoons go, Cato ?” 

“ Right away on the Carolina road, massa.” 

“ How long ago ?” 

“’Bout—’bout de time I could smoke a pipe in.” 

“Pshaw! But never mind. Lydston, you will take the mount- 
ed men and follow in pursuit, but not too far.” 

Just then Sergeant Jones came to the head of the column. 

“Mr. Danforth,” said he, “ I’ve a favor to ask.” 

“It’s granted. Now what is it?” 

“ That Major Loudon can go with me in chase of the dragoons. 
He has an account to settle with one of the officers, and I—I have 
just loaded my rifle, using those drotted charges for wadding. Let 
me get a chance to draw bead on that trumpeter, and he’ll never 
make any more mischief.” 

“ What, are you satisfied ?” 

“ Satisfied! We hadn’t rode a quarter of a mile before it was 
all cleared up. Some things was all clear to him, and some were 
all clear to me—so we made it all right. There’s one thing, 
though,” and as the olf fellow spoke, he glanced quizzically at 


“ Well—what is that ?” 

“ Why, the major’s terribly in love with Miss ’Rora. But he 
must head us one campaign, to give us a chance to make up for 
our mean way of treating him.” 

“ Well, well. You follow Lydston with the major now, and if 
you don’t overhaul them soon, come back.” 

In an instant the pursuers were off, and Danforth entered the 
Stronghold, where misery appeared to reign. The British, in 
their haste to escape, had made no provision for the comfort of 
their wounded, who lay on the hall floor, some of them suffering 
intensely. Cato, however dragged Danforth to the breakfast 
room, where lay Vernon and Maxwell—a frightful sight. 

“ The lawyer is dead,” said Danforth, after examining the pul- 
ses of each. ‘ But your master, Cato, is only suffering from a 
fit—neither do I consider it dangerous. Where is Miss ’Rora ?” 

“ Bress you, massa, dar’s more ov de same sort where she is. 
But I wanted you to see this first of all.” 

Going to the door, Danforth immediately despatched one of the 
Sharpshooters for his wife, and selected two others of known skill 
in sickness, to take care of Mr. Maxwell. When they had carried 
the helpless old man up stairs, he proceeded to minister to the 
wants of the British soldiers. Such was their distress that his 
attention was entirely absorbed, until the return of the pursuing 
detachment. 

“ What luck ?” he inquired. 


“None,” replied Lydston. “They had too much start, and 
after finding that they had all crossed the Tallulah ferry half an 
hour before we reached there, riding at a hand-gallop, we conclud- 
ed to return.” 

“Is Miss Maxwell safe and well ?” asked Rupert Loudon, as he 
entered the hall. 

“T hope so,” answered Danforth, “ but I have been so mach 
occupied with these poor fellows that I have not had time to see 
her. But now they are all attended to, I must find out where 
she is.” 

“O, she’s right over dar, massa,” said Cato, who had just 
come down stairs. And the trio entered the room as we have al- 
ready narrated. 

The -secret of Rupert’s life had been told, and now he was 
alone with Aurora, pacing the garden walks, with a heart too full 
for utterance. A deep melancholy but added to his manly beauty, 
while in his eyes Aurora could read his heart happiness. And 
she, her soul ennobled by the energetic consciousness of having 
merited his love, felt that she had won a heart more than worthy 
of her affection. The depth of happiness in their hearts could 
not be guaged by words, but as they entered a summer-house, 
overgrown by luxuriant rose-bushes, Rupert’s arm stole around 
her waist, and clasped her to his heart. She did not resist, but 
turning her head, gazed up into her lover’s face with tender 
earnestness, 

“Aurora! cousin Aurora! Do you still love me?’ he 
whispered. 

Throwing her arms around his neck, she murmured, “for 
ever !”” and a long kiss of love ratified the compact. 

While the happy couple were together in the garden, Danforth 
and his wife had succeeded in resuscitating Mr. Maxwell, and 


gradually breaking to his astounded intellect the strange intelli- 


gence. His joy to hear that his son was really alive and well was 
great, and he appeared almost equally pleased to find that he was 
not forced to acknowledge the trumpeter, for whom he had some- 
how conceived a strange aversion. 

“ Major Loudon was a gallant looking man,” said he, “ but let 
me see him. I have a test that he may not stand.” 


Danforth went to seek him, and soon Rupert stood before his 
father. The last rays of the setting sun were tinging the skies 
with purple, and poured a flow of soft light upon the young man’s 
frank and open face. 

“Yes, yes,” exclaimed the delighted parent. “He has his 
mother’s eyes. Why did I not recognize him before? But stop. 
Take off your coat, sir,” 


Rupert gazed in astonishment, but Danforth whispered to him 
to gratify the old gentleman, and aided him in taking off his coat. 
Springing to his feet, Mr. Maxwell, with convulsive grasp, tore 
open his collar, and there, plainly visible on Rupert’s shoulder, 
were two cherries. 


“My son. My own boy,” exclaimed the enraptured parent, 
and for the first time since his infancy, Rupert was encircled by 


his father’s arms. 

We will not attempt to portray the joy that reigned at the 
Stronghold that night, although it was somewhat tempered by 
Rupert’s determination to leave the next morning at the head of 
the Sharpshooters. Such was their entreaty—nay, they vowed 
that they would not go unless he would lead them, for they wished 
to atone for their suspicions. Danforth, to Rupert’s great joy, 
agreed to remain behind, and to take up his avode at the 
Stronghold. 

“I’ve served the British a Yankee trick,” said he to the Sharp- 
shooters, as they were drawn up in line early the next morning ; 
“and like a city fellow who by chance hits the mark when he first 


shoots, I’ll now step one side. War is not to my liking, although 
I think I’m not wanting when danger threatens. So as you find 
your major is a major worth having, I’ll look after things here. 
Be sure and bring him back.” 

“That we will,” said Sergeant Jones. “And you see that 
there are none of those charges against you. What a fool I was, 
boys.” 

While this was going on without, Rupert was taking leave of 
all within doors. Sandy Vernon (to give him his true name) 
had passed a quiet night, and under the good nursing of Mrs. 
Danforth bid fair to recover, while Mr. Maxwell appeared again 
as he did before Vernon’s schemes of nobility began to turn his 
head. With Aurora, the happy young soldier found it difficult to 
part, but she encouraged his going, though she begged him to re- 
turn speedily. 

A loud cheer greeted Major Loudon as he took his position in 
front of the line. He would fain have spoken, but his heart was 
too full, and soon the column left the Stronghold, eager to fight 
for their country’s independence. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
VICTORY AND WEDLOCK. 


The God of battles smiled—Justice trium ai 
The stars and stripes, Columbia’s sacred 


Like pinions fluttered to the breeze; 
And the red lion, a ty Britain’s Ti 
Discomfited, wen back with rage, 

To lairamidst the white of Albion.— Watson. 


Each was the other’s mirror, and but read 
Joy 8 ling in their dark eyes, like ® gem ; 
unchanging glances of affection.— Byron. 

Tas vicina has already exceeded its projected limits, or it 
would be pleasant to recount in detail the brilliant military career 
of the Sharpshooters, headed by Major Loudon. That portion of 
the revolutionary struggle in which they bore a prominent part, 
has never yet been fairly chronicled, but the archives of the re- 
public show that the most gallant exploits of the war of inde- 
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pendence were performed by the Southern riflemen. Rupert, 
crossing the upper portion of the Carolinas, had succeeded in 
joining his command to the invincible brigade of General Mor- 
gan, where he was warmly welcomed. A passion for “ discipline ” 
had just began to rage in the continental army, where it overshad- 
owed all other military requisites, and was regarded as the true 
secret of victory. Rupert, seconded by Adjatant Lydston, soon 
had the Sharpshooters in excellent drill, attracting a crowd when- 
ever they paraded, eager to witness their battalion movements. 
Old Baron Steuben, that martinct of ’76, pronounced them the 
best drilled corps in the army. 

We shall not attempt to follow their victorious march, which 
ended at Yorktown, where Major Loudon’s name was mentioned 
with high praise by the commander-in-chief, in his official report. 
There, Rupert was rejoiced to meet, in the division under Lafa- 
yette, many old Parisian friends, with whom he recalled the past 
at the social board. Bat he longed, above all, to hear from Geor- 
gia. Aurora’s image was ever before him ia the gayest scenes, 
and the pangs of absence embittered the laurels of victory. 

One evening, when a guest at the table of the Chevalier Du- 
portail, Rupert was introduced to one of the vanquished officers 
who sat next him, as— 

“ Colonel Foster.” 

“ We have met before, I think *” said the colonel. 

“ Your face is familiar, sir,” replied Rupert, “ but I cannot re- 
call when or where I had the honor of seeing you.” 

“Ta Georgia, was it not?” said the colonel. “Iwas then but 
@ captain, and met with decided repalse—but—excuse me—I think 
you were my prisoner.” 

“0,” exclaimed Rupert, cordially grasping the colonel’s hand, 
“T remember you. The more especially as you were so kind to 
me when a brother officer of yours was exactly the reverse.” 

“ I remember—it was Trevor! He left the service soon after- 
wards, and was at Charleston when we evacuated that palmetto 
city, playing the gallant to Miss Maxwell.”’ 

“What!” ejaculated Rupert, with sadness of heart in- 
deseribable. 


“Of course you know that Tarlton went after your Sharpshoot- 


ers, and took possession of the Stronghold.” 

““I have not heard it lisped.” 

“ Well, old Mr. Maxwell, whe at one time leaned towards roy- 
alism and a peerage, relapsed into rebel—excuse me—he became 
disaffected. So Tarlton went down there in his peculiar way, 


burned the house, and sent the inmates to Charleston.” 
“ And Miss Maxwell ?” 


“She has some old friend there, at whose house they reside. It 
was a whig family, where we officers were not over welcome, but 
Trevor, who had resigned, was there every day.” 

The conversation now took a different tarn, but Rupert’s heart 


was too full for enjoyment. No sooner did the party rise from 
the table, than he excused himself, and repaired at once to the 


house occupied by the der-in-chief. Deservedly a favor- 
ite, he soon obtained an andience, when the illustrious chieftain 
received him with cordial courtesy. 

“General Washington,” said Rupert, “I have a favor to ask.” 

“* Name it, major.” 

“‘ Leave of absence for three months to visit Charleston.” 

“ But what will become of the Sharpshooters? They and their 
young commander are one and inseparable I have thought, sir.” 

Rupert looked the very image of despair. 

“Never mind, major. You have done yourself honor, and 
want a little recreation. Besides, I have reason to hope that 
haughty England will soon be forced to acknowledge our inde- 
pendence, when the army will be disbanded. So you shall have 
your furlough.” 

“ Thanks—thanks.” 

“Colonel Hamilton,” continued the general, “‘ write a furlough 
for Major Loudon, of the Sharpshooters’ Battalion, Morgan’s 
Brigade, giving him leave of absence for three months, unless ac- 
tive operations render his speedier recall imperative.” 

Rupert made his acknowledgments, and withdrew. The next 
morning, long before sunrise, he was on his way south, leaving a 
letter of adieu to be read before his command. His heart was 
too full to take leave of them in person. 

* * * 

It was a lovely summer’s afternoon, and long golden rays of 
sunlight lit up one of the most splendid mansions in the queen- 
city of the Carolinas. The lofty drawing-room, furnished with 
exquisite taste, gave evidence of the proprietor’s wealth. Mas- 
sive mahogany furniture was copied after ancient models, and over 
a chimney-piece of sculptured Italian marble was a large Vene- 
tian mirror, doubling the apartment in its reflection. A few rare 
paintings decked the walls, and a book-case was filled with choice 
literature. 

Near the window, half reclining in an arm-chair, was Aurora, 
clad in a simple white muslin dress, which enveloped her superb 
figure with graceful mystery. She had been reading an account 
of the battle of Yorktown, and her thoughtful manner testified the 
interest with which she had perused the narration of Rupert’s gal- 
lant conduct. But fears for the fature mingled with her cup of 
happiness, and as she sat musing, tears dropped freely from her 
sunny eyes. 

There was a heavy step in the hall—she started. 

“ An officer wishes to see you, Miss "Rora,” said the trusty 
Cato, his eyes twinkling with pleasure. 

Ere she could rise from her seat, Rupert burst inte the room, 
and with a cry of joy she rushed into his extended arms. 

“ My life—my own Aurora! are you really mine ?” 

. * Forever,” she replied, with a sort of hysterical emotion. “ But 
why that question? And how haggard you look.” 


“ Ah,” he replied, as they sat down side by side, “ I have sadly 
tormented myself for nothing. I was told, my precious one, that 
another was winning your love.” 

“T have half a mind to be vexed with you for listening to such 
nonsense,” said Aurora, beating her tiny foot impatiently on the 
floor. ‘‘ And who was the favored swain ?” 

Rupert blushed. Then, with faltering voice, he asked : “Have 
you seen Captain Trevor lately ?” 

“ He sailed for England last week, taking Sandy Vernon with 
him, in the hope of securing for the poor invalid his father’s prop- 
erty. Surely, though, it is not of him you are jealous. Not of 
that sorrow-stricken man, whose every moment is embittered by 
the recollection of one rash act, and who has sacredly consecrated 
the remainder of his life to the care of the son of his victim. 
Could you see the once haughty soldier humbled to the dust, and 
zealously engaged in withdrawing his companion from the errors 
of his youth, while he endeavored to recruit his shattered consti- 
tution—O, could you have seen this, as I have seen it, you would 
love Trevor as a friend—as I do.” 

Tears rose in Rupert’s eyes as she spoke, and when she had 
concluded, he begged for forgiveness. Need we say that he ob- 
tained it? 

A few weeks passed, and there was a grand wedding, in the 
good old style, attended by the bravest and fairest of Carolini- 
ans, who crowded the church to excess. Rupert, in his full uni- 
form, was the personification of chivalric beauty, and Aurora, with 
her downcast eyes and marble cheeks, looked more like an angel 
ftom heaven than a bride of earth. The impressive ceremony 
was commenced, and soon—the change of name astonishing some 
of the spectators—Rupert Alexander Maxwell was wedded to 


Aurora Maxwell, “ for better, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in 
sickness and in health, to love and to cherish, till death should 
them part.” 

“I have lost my niece,” said Mr. Maxwell, who was perfectly 
restored to health, “but my newly-found son has given me a 
daughter-in-law well able to fill her place.” 


Oar tale is concluded ; but we must give a parting glance at 
the Stronghold, where a new mansion soon reared its fair propor- 


tions. Here Aurora lived a long life of tranquil happiness, find- 
ing enjoyment in her husband’s society, and in the pleasures of 
maternal love. Once a year, the quiet of her home was disturbed 
by a military festival, given by the major to his old companions 
in arms. And always, on these occasions, where the veterans 


fought their battles over again, the first toast-was “ Independence 
and Washington”—the second (proposed by Judge Lydston, who 


had been an adjutant in the war), was, “ Mrs. Aurora Maxwell. 
Nine cheers for the Sharpshooters’ Scout.’”’ 
THE END. 


LIVE WITHIN YOUR MEANS. 


We don’t like stinginess. We don’t like economy, when it 
comes down to rags and starvation. We have no sympathy with 
the notion that the poor man should hitch himself to a post and 
stand still, while the rest of the world moves forward. It is no 
man’s duty to deny himself every amusement, every luxury, ev- 
ery recreation, every comfort, that he may get rich. It is no 
man’s duty to make an iceberg of himself, to shut his eyes and 
ears to the sufferings of his fellows, and to deny himself the en- 
joyment that results from generous actions, merely that he may 

oard wealth for his heirs to quarrel about. But there is an econ- 
omy which is every man’s duty, and which is especially commend- 
able in the man who struggles with poverty—an economy which 
is consistent with happiness, and which must be practised if the 
poor man would secure independence. It is almost every man’s 
privilege, and it becomes his duty, to live within his means ; not 
to, but within them. Wealth does not make the man, we admit, 
and should never be taken into the account in our judgment of 
men ; but competence should always be secured when it can be b 
practice of economy and self-denial to only a tolerable extent. 4 
should be secured, not so much for others to look upon, or to raise 
us in the estimation of others, as to secure the consciousness of 
independence, and the constant satisfaction which is derived from 
its acquirement and possession.—Philadelphia Ledger. 


DESTRUCTION OF LIFE. 


The destruction of human life during the reign of the Emperor 
Nicholas has been enormous. He has carried on the war with the 
Circassians uninterruptedly for twenty-eight years, at an annual 
cost of 20,000 lives on the Russian side alone, making a grand 


TRAGIC SCENE ON A FIELD OF BATTLE. 


I saw a woman—one of the British nation, too—with a large 
stone in her hand, levelling a finishing blow at a poor fellow of 
the 9th or 45th regiment—I do not now recollect te which he be- 
longed. The wretch was at the man’s back, as he sat on the 
ground, having had one of his legs broken on the preceding day 
by a masket-shot, and was therefore quite helpless. My sudden 
appearance for a moment suspended the course of this infernal 
creature, and she remained with her hand raised, grasping a stone 
as big as both her fists, pausing, no doubt, to consider how far 
my presence ought to check her murderous views ; and during 
this momentary hesitation, from the opposite side, out of the 
thicket, a man stepped forth, whom I immediately perceived to be 
a private soldier of the fifth battalion of the 60th regiment. His 
occupation was not doubtful ; plunder had induced him to strag- 
gie from his corps and remain in the rear, and I sincerely hope 

is cupidity was confined to the property of the dead. This man 
was a German, and he also, as well as myself, had seen the 
diabolical intent of the woman before us. My hand was strongly 
grasping the hilt of my sword, which I had half drawn, with a de- 
termination of stopping by force the further progress of the fiend ; 
but the German lost no time in considering ; he ran up, his rifle 
half up to his shoulder, and without any parley or ceremony, 
merely muttering, as he sprang towards her: “‘ You be no fou- 
man, py Got! you be de tefil !”’ then put his rifle close to her ear, 
and before I had time to form any clear conjecture as to his 
views, the upper half of her head vanished, and was dispersed into 
atoms among the bushes, and her body, in falling, almost extend- 
ed over the wounded soldier. Having carefully untied the wo- 
man’s apron, which was richly filled with watches, rings, and val- 
uables of all kinds, the German darted ffom the spot, and disap- 
peared among the bushes, casting at me a ferocious glance.— 
Landmann’s Military Recollections. 


FORTIFICATIONS AT KONIGSBERG, PRUSSIA. 


Konigsburg is a large city of the Prussian States, and now the 
capital of the province of Prassia proper, as it formerly was of 
the monarchy on the Pregel, near where it falls into the Frische 
Haff. The city contains a population of some 70,000 inhabitants. 
On pages 373, 374, we t some fine views of the extensive de- 
fences of this . These strong defences, which were commenced 
in the year 1843, afford splendid specimens of modern military ar- 
chiteeture, of which the celebrated Bastion Grolmann is a 
choice example, together with its Reduit and Defensions Kaserne, 
or fortified barracks. Grolmann’s Bastion, presented to our view 
in the first engraving, has been pronounced, by competent judges, 
a mighty military work, as well on account of its peculiar con- 
struction and the ponderosity of ghe cyclopean masonry, as its 
vast extent and the immense height of the isolated portions of it. 
The ground-plan of this celebrated bastion is pentagonal, and by 
means of the connecting side-walls forms a complete enclosure, 
the area within which being of so great size serves the barracks 
as an ample court-yard, and affords sufficient room for all the mil- 


itary exercises of the garrison. The principal exterior lines of 


defence exhibit a double row of embrasures in the long, high and 
symmetrical walls, at the projecting corners of which is a round 
screen, and they are covered with arched bomb-proof roofs ; over 
the passages thus formed there is a thick coat of earth, the whole 
having a covering of sods; around the inner side there is an iron 
balustrade. On both flanks of this line the shoulder points are 
bounded by two large strong square flanking towers, rising to a 
very great height above the main wall of enclosure, which build- 
ings contain the contrivance for hoisting up the cannons, and also 
the stairs leading to the platform, which is lower than the outside 
strong wall of defence, and is supported by arched buttresses and 
pillars which completes the connection with the AeA/-front. In 
the centre of this Kehi-front (or gorge of the bastion), which 
towards the town forms an obtuse angle, arises to a very consider- 
able height, the mighty, majestic and immensely strong semi-cir- 
cular centre or Kefl-tower. This tower—as well as both the 
square flanking-towers, which, it will be perceived, project a little 
—has in the lower part two stories of embrasures to protect the 
front and sides. All of them have, besides the places for artil- 
lery, dwelling rooms on the third and fourth stories, with broad- 
pointed arched windows, the summit of the walls being crowned 
with turretted breast-works. From the great eminence of the 
bomb-proof plateau here contained, not only all the by-works are 
commanded, but likewise the whole ground within the fortress. 
The formidable and lofty line of connection and enclosure pre- 
sents a row of loop-holes for defence by means of small arms, and 
furnished with breast-works above for the same purpose. On 
each side of the semi-circular centre tower in this wall, are the 
massive arched gateways leading into the square of the barracks, 
which are reached by a draw-bridge over a narrow dry ditch faced 
with bricks, which encircles the whole work. The whole of the 
masonry of the exterior or defence-line is formed, from the base 
as bigh as the opposite Glacis, of large hewn granite blocks, well 
joined and cemented, above which it is carried up to the breast- 
works of the ramparts with solid brick-work. The barracks are 
two stories high, the outside walls are strengthened and orna- 
ted by square projecting pillars and gothic arches, the win- 


total of nearly 600,000 Russians, who have perished in attemp 
ing to subdue the independence of Circassia. In the two cam- 
s against Persia and in the Hungarian campaign, and the two 
‘olish campaigns of 1831-32, there are not sufficient data to en- 
able me to form a correct estimate of the Russian loss, which was, 
however, in the Persian and Polish wars, enormous. In the two 
campaigns against Turkey of 1828-29, 300,000 fell—of whom, 
however, 20,000 perished by the plague. The loss of the Rus- 
sians, in various ways, since the entry of the Danubian principal- 
ities, is understated at 30,000. In the calculations, it should be 
borne in mind, that no account is attempted to be made of the 
sacrifice of human life on the side of those who fought for their 
liberties against the aggressions of Russia. If this calculation 
were attempted, it is probable that the result would prove that 
So Cesar,nor Alexander, nor even Tamerlane, has 
a scourge to the human race than the present Em- 
pero Nicholas.—The Emperors Alexander and Nicholas, by Dr. 
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SCRIPTURE ILLUSTRATION. 


“ The sun shall not smite thee by day, nor the moon by night.” 
—Ps. 121: 6. Mr. Crane, in his “ Letters from the East,” has ob- 


dows are ranged in pairs, with similar architecture to the entrance 
gates, and without any other decoration the long front presents a 
uniform and beautiful appearance, as exhibited in the third 


e ving. 

"The whole of the barrack-buildings are not only well secured by 
vaulted bomb-proof roofs, but for further security to the garrison 
in time of assault, it is provided that the room allotted to the pur- 
pose of dwelling in, is entirely separate from the space required 
for defensive operations. To this end the whole line of defence, 
or outer wall, is divided from the dwelling-rooms by an arched 
corridor extending the entire length of the buildings, which pass- 
age contains the stairs and entrances to these rooms, the windows 
of which look out upon the fully protected court or square. Thus 
the dwelling-rooms all open into this passage, but in case of a 
siege, walled-up door-ways, now forming niches, might be thrown 
open to form an inner line of communication. The connection- 
wall of the inner gorge line of defence is supported by the house- 
hold buildings, containing the kitchens, eating-rooms, etc., the 
arched roof of which at the same time serves for a platform to the 
breast-works along the top of the wall. This platform or ram- 

is reached by winding stairs constructed within the two round 
towers adjoining the central or Kehi-tower. This tower, which on 
the outside presents a semi-circular front, as already noticed, is car- 
ried square up on the inner side facing the vast enclosure of the 
fort. The windows, it may be seen, correspond with those of the 
central buildings, which we have already described. It rises to 
i stories to a platform roof, around which bat- 
tlements are carried, thence arises a smaller square tower with 
turrets, and on the inside wall of which we observe the mee pe 
of the garrison clock. The turretted breast-work in front of the 
main tower is joined to the rear and side-walls of the smaller 
square tower, and in each wing there is a small overhanging 


wing 
watch-tower. A main door leads to a large circular space, to the 
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served: “ The effect of the —— on the eyes in this country | 

(Egypt), is singularly injurious. The natives tell you, as I found | 

afterwards they also did in Arabia, to always cover your eyes 1 

when you sleep in the open air. It is rather strange that the pas- . 

sage in the Psalms should not have been thus illustrated, as the 

allusion seems direct. The moon here really strikes and affects " 

the sight when you sleep exposed to it, much more than the sun ; 

@ fact of which I had « very unpleasant proof one night, and i 
took care to guard against afterwards. Indeed thé sight of a per- 
son who should sleep with his face exposed at night, would soon 

be impaired or utterly destroyed.” 
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FORTIFICATIONS OF KONIGSBERG, PRUSSIA—GORGE-LINE VIEW OF G@ROLLMANN’S BASTION. 
opposite Glacis through a winding oats faced with brick, and 
n bridge, 


place for the artillery, to stairs belonging to the three stories, and 
to the plateau of the tower. Adjoining this great work, and in 
the Grollmann Bastion, is the Reduit-Aaserne, which is equally 

d in point of design and construction for defensive purposes, 
although of small dimensions. It also is a most symmetrical and 
highly extolled piece of military architecture in the form of a 


horse-shoe, and connected with the former bya road or street of 
communication. To the already finished portions of the magnifi- 


cent fortifications of Konigsberg may be added the King’s Gate, 
of which we are enabled to give an admirable illustration. This 
gate occurs in the main wall of the long curtain to the right of 
Grollman’s Bastion. 


The entrance leads from the base of the 


through a covered way to a woode which is supported b 
seven perpendicular wall-pillars of granite, across.the broad ditch 
to the bridge gate in the walls of the main ramparts, which is en- 
tered between two square pillars, in the upper part of which are 
large iron rollers over which the great chains pass for the purpose 


‘EXTERIOR VIEW OF THE FORTIFIED BARRACKS—CENTRE TOWER. 
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VIEW OF THE INTERIOR OF THE FORTIFIED BARRACKS. 


of raising and lowering the draw at the end of the bridge. Immedi- | the bridge. It is supported by strong pillars and buttresses, and | other ornamental work on the inner front side gives to the gate a 
ately within the gate at the end of the bridge we perceive that | leads to the mam gateway in the large square tower which is con- | remarkably handsome appearance. The ramparts and parapet 
there is a large square recess of perpendicular masonry in the | siderably elevated above the rampart, and with its crowning bat- | walls, it will also be observed, are pierced with embrasures of sig- 
rampart wall, surmounted with parapet and turrets. The arched | tlements is admirably adapted to command and defend the whole | nificant importance, and the ditch is provided with sluices and ap- 
way in the back-ground is in a straight line of continuation with | approach, and by the well executed historical statues, arms and | paratus to supply it with water when required. 
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EXTERIOR FRONT-SIDE OF THE KING’S GATE, AT KONIGSBERG, PRUSSIA. 
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COMPANION. 


A MAN OVERBOARD. 
BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


‘There’s a man overboard! Fearful cry on the sea; 

Brace in the head yards! put the helm hard alee! 

Laff up in the wind! quick! heave the ship to! 

Pass the word for the watch there, and summon the crew! 


There’s a man overboard! Cut the life-buoy adrift! 
The tide bears him off, 0, how fearfully swift! 

Let go a boat there! cut the gripes with a knife! 
Bear a hand, with a will, boys, the stake is a life! 


One cheer to sustain him! now bend to your oars! 

Fierce toss the blue waters, and loud the gale roars! 

Their signal is answered, a faint cry is heard, 

How they tax their strong sinews, yet speak not a word. 
Ha! they see his dark form as it rises to view, 

While loudly they cheer him, their efforts renew ; 

They grasp him—he faints—but the body is raised ; 

Their comrade is saved! God be praised! God be praised! 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 


THE MIDNIGHT CRUISE. 
A SKETCH OF THE LAST WAR. 


BY SYLVANUS COBB, JR. 


Ir was a lowery day, the 16th of July, 1814, so said an old man, 
from whom we had the particulars of the incident we are about to 
relate. Ona point of land at the mouth of Saco River, which 
“makes ont beyond a basin of water known as “ The Pool,” stood 
two men. They were roughly dressed, and the cut and rig of 
their garbs showed them to be fishermen, or, perhaps, lumbermen 
and coasters. The elder of the two was a stout, thick-set man, 
somewhere about fifty years of age, and wearing upon his face the 
marks of a bold, fearless person. The other was several years 
younger, and though not quite so stout in his build, yet showing 
enough of muscle to entitle him to the respect of one who looked 
for manhood in physical strength. The first—he of the most 
years—was named Sam Latham, and everybody about the coast 
knew him well. The other was a Jerry Clarke, and few were the 
people who knew one that did not know the other, for they were 
always together,—in health and in sickness, in sunshine and in 
storm, upon the shore or upon the sea. 

It was near noon when they stood there, and they were looking 
off to sea, where a brig-of war was standing in under reefed top- 
sails. This brig was an Englishman, and she had been off the 
mouth of the river nearly two weeks, much to the discomfort 
of a fieet of lumbermen, who were anchored along shore up the 
stream. 

“T tell you what, Jerry,” said Sam Latham, after he had gazed 
some ten minutes upon the English brig in silence, “we're fairly 
shut up here. By the great Moses, it’s too bad. If we only had 
our lumber down shore, we should have our dollars hard an’ fast. 
But it’s no use. We can’t get by that sneakin’ peep.” 

“By thunder, I’d like to sink em,” was Jerry’s emphatic 
response. 

“ Like to?” iterated Sam. ‘‘ Wouldn’t I sink ’em if I could!” 

While they were thus conversing on the subject of the enemy, 
they became aware of the approach of a third party, and on turn- 
ing they saw an old gentleman whom they at once recognized as 
a Mr. Webb, a very wealthy man, who owned much of the ship- 
ping in the river. He approached our two friends, and after hav- 
ing gazed a few moments upon the blockading brig, he turned to 
Latham and said : 

“ Sam, I’ve come down to make a proposition to you. I’ve 
got four hundred barrels of beef that must be run into Portland, 
and I declare I can’t send it over the land. Now that brig must 
be got rid of at some rate.” 

Both Sam and Jerry had eyes and ears open, for this accorded 
exactly with their own feelings. 

“I’m ready,” was Sam’s response ; “only show me a way, and 
give me a chance, and ]’ll do anything.” 

“ Well,” retarned Webb, “I can raise seventy-five men, and 
arm them ; and they’re men that’ll do their duty, if need be. I 
know them all, for they have all, or nearly all, sailed for me at 
different times. There are over forty coasters up the river here, 
close by, and we can have mearly every man of their crews if 
somebody will only take the lead, and put them in a fair way to 
work. Now if you'll contrive some way to get them aboard that 
brig, I’ll give you one hundred dollars. Come, now set your wits 
at work.” 

“ By thunder!” muttered Sam, as he cast his eyes off upon the 
brig. It was a simple ejaculation, and was only thrown out as a 
sort of index to the weight of his feelings. He looked upon the 
brig awhile, and then upon the sand at his feet, and then he looked 
into Mr. Webb's face. 

““ What do you say, Sam *” 

Just as Webb spoke, the brig tacked and stood off. 

“That's the way the saucy thing works,” Sam muttered; 
“ standin’ off an’ on here just to bother us an’ steal our bread an’ 
butter. Let me think, “equire, just let me think.” 

For some moments old Latham thought, and the look of earn- 
estness which rested upon his features, and the nervous working 
of his hands, showed that he was thinking to some purpose. 

“Jerry,” be seid, addressing his companion, and speaking in a 
thoughtful manner, “it is going to be dark to-night.” 

Clarke raised his eyes to the heavens, and then held up his hand 
to ascertain which way the wind came from. , 

“It will, sartain,” be said. “It’s goin’ to be thick to-night, an’ 


no mistake. Them clouds are comin’ over, an’ I reckon ’twill rain 
some, too.” 

Latham looked into Jerry’s face for some moments, and then he 
turned towards Webb. 

“T’ll tell you what ’tis, squire,” he said, “if I can have your 
old sloop—the Sally Ann—and seventy-five men, well armed, I’ll 
run out this very night. If it’s as dark as I think ’twill be, we can 
board the Englishman in spite of his teeth.” 

“Good !” ejaculated Webb, seizing Sam by the hand. “The 
sloop is empty, and in good order, and the men shall all be aboard 
before dark.” 

“Then let’s be off. Come, Jerry, we are in foritnow. You'll 
go with me?” 

“Wont 1?” uttered Jerry, with a quick sparkle of the eye. 
That was Jerry’s method of giving a very decided affirmative. 

So the three started off towards the other side of the small 
cape, and there they took a boat and rowed up the river. The 
sloop Sally Ann was a solid coasting craft of some hundred tons 
burthen, and Latham had sailed in her long enough to know 
that she behaved well at sea. She was hauled up alongside of 
one of the numerous wood wharves, and while Webb kept along 
up the river to collect the men, Sam and Jerry went on board the 
sloop to put things in shape there. They saw that the sails were 
securely bent, the ranning rigging in order, and that the deck was 
clear from all needless cumbrance. 

As soon as this was attended to, Jerry Clarke went up to a high 
rise of land where he could see the brig, and while he kept watch 
there, Sam followed Mr. Webb. Before dark all the men Webb 
had engaged were collected together and rowed out to the sloop, 
which had been hauled out into the stream, to avoid being left 
aground by the low ebb. Each man had either a good cutlass or 
some weapon that answered the same purpose, and most of them 
were supplied with pistols. Just at dusk the sloop hoisted her an- 
chor, and Mr. Webb went on shore. There was a large crowd 
collected upon the river’s bank to see her off, and as her sails filled 
and she began to move through the water, they gave three hearty 
cheers. By the time the sloop reached the Pool it was fairly dark, 
and here she dropped her anchor again. 

Sam Latham now called his men on deck and informed them of 
his plans. He knew nearly all of them, and he knew them to be 
a brave set of fellows, and after he had stated plainly just what he 
intended to do, they approved of his decision, an@d promised to 
stand by him to the last. He had no desire to start out until 
nearly midnight, for he wanted utter darkness to cover his work. 


At about nine o’clock, a light drizzly rain set in and it was dark 
as Egypt. Not a star could be seen, nor was there the least spot 
of relief in the black canopy that hung over the earth. At ten 
o’clock the wind blew from the northwest and was quite fresh. 
The bonnet was taken from the jib, and the mainsail reefed, and 
as the darkness was as complete as could be desired, the Yankee 
skipper resolved to get underweigh. Accordingly the anchor 
was run up once more, and sail made. Latham steered by the 
compass, and he knew very nearly the direction in which the brig 
would be most likely to be found. Lookouts were stationed for- 
ward, and one man took up his station on the end of the bowsprit. 

For over an hour the sloop stood out nearly east, with the wind 
upon the larboard quarter. The binnacle light was so shaded that 
scarcely a ray could escape, only leaving an aperture large enough 
for the helmsman to see the compass. About half past eleven the 
man on the bowsprit reported that he could see a light ahead. 
Latham sprang forward, and after gazing a few moments he made 
out the brig’s light. He could see that she had a lantern at the 
binnacle and another at the forecastle companion-way. Her ports 
were open, and the rays of the lanterns were seen through them. 
After watching some minutes he decided that the Englishman was 
standing to the north’rd, close-hauled, and she was now passing 
directly under the sloop’s fore-foot. 

By the manner in which she passed, Latham knew she had but 
very little sail set, and he saw that he could run her by the board 
as soon as he pleased. The drizzling rain still continued, and the 
night was as black as ever. The brig could not have been over 
an eighth of a mile distant, for even her lights could not have been 
seen through the thick darkness further than that. 

“Now, my men,” said Sam, as he came to the gangway, “I’m 
going to run aboard of that fellow as soon as I can. He’s stand- 
in’ up on the larboard tack, and I can rum him on the quarter in 
ten minutes. You that have the grapplings be sure and throw 
them as soon as we touch, and mind that you throw them sure, 
too, for one mistake may ruinus. If we make a miss the first 
time and fall off, the Englishman’!] have time to beat to quarters, 
and then we’re done to. By the time we’re alongside, her lan- 
terns will give us light enough to see how to operate. Look ont 
for your arms, now, and remember what you’ve got to do. Step 
sure, but step quick. Now look out sharp for my orders.” 

Sam then stationed men at the sheets, and then he went forward 
again and got his eye upon the brig. 

“You may luff a couple of points,” he said, as soon as he got. 
the brig fairly insight. “Round in alittle on the sheets, Steady, 
60 ” 


By this time Sam could see the dark forms of the men as they 
passed to and fro by the ports, through which the rays of the lan- 
terns came, and he distinctly heard the orders of the officer who 
had charge of the deck. Ins few moments more he could make 
out the line of the brig’s nettings, and he saw that he could strike 


now by lufling sherp up. Accordingly be passed the order in as. 


low a tone as possible. The sloop came up handsomely. 

“ Let everything go!” cried Sam, as he sprang from his, post 
and leaped towards the starboard gangway. “Let everything go, 
and stand by to board !” 

On the next instant the sloop’s bows struck with a severe shock, 


almost 


and she glided alongside quickly. All on board the brig was con- 
fusion ina moment. The voices of her officers could be heard in 
wild, gasping tones, and the men could be scen rushing towards 
the larboard rail. The grapplings were thrown with precision, 
and the two vessels were fast together. 

Not one of the Englishmen was armed, for they probably thought 
that the collision was the result of accident, as they had not dis- 
tinctly understood Latham’s order to his men. 

“What ho! you rascally lubber,” yelled the Englishman; 
“push off! push off!” 

But the lubber did not push off, but in the stead thereof he clung 
the closer, and in a moment more the brig’s side was lined with 
armed men. Half a dozen lanterns had been lighted by the Eng- 
lishman for the purpose of enabling them to look into the cause of 
the catastrophe, and when their beams fell upon the scene they dis- 
covered that their deck was swarming with strangers. The glitter 
of bright steel flashed upon their sight, and before they could fully 
realize what had occurred, they found themselves overpowered. 

** Jump to the main braces,” shouted Sam, as soon as he saw 
that there was light enough to enable his men to work, “jump, 
Some of you, and lay the main-topsail aback. You take the helm, 
Jerry.” 

These orders were quickly obeyed. 

“Down with the hatches,” was our Yankee skipper’s next order, 
as he saw that the off watch was tumbling on deck. “Knock 
back every man that attempts to come up.——Now where is the 
captain of this craft?” 

Before Sam received any answer to this question, he noticed 
that some of the brig’s crew had armed themselves from the arm 
chest, which stood abaft the mainmast, and he ordered his follow- 
ers to down with them at once. There were not more than a dozen 
at most who had thus got arms, and in less than two minutes they 
were sprawling upon the deck. Our hero saw that now was his 
time to strike without stopping to ask questions, so he turned to 
his men and gave the word to strike. 

“If there’s any captain to this brig,”’ he cried, “let him look 
out, for down goes every man that shows himself until you sur- 
render. Cry for quarter as soon as you please; but you'll die 
fast if you don’t.” 

The Yankees were all in order now, and there was light enough 
for them to see plainly about the deck, as the lanterns had been 
hung upon their beckets over the guns, when the Englishmen had 
started for the arm chest. 

“You would rob us of our hard-earned bread, and starve our 
wives and little ones,” cried Sam, as he dashed aft, after having 
seen a sufficient guard over the chest. ‘‘ We'll see whether you 
shall ride rough-shod over the rights of free-born people. Down! 
down! Strike boldly, my brave men. Strike for the honor of 
our noble flag !” 

And they did strike. A few minutes the stubborn Briton held 
out, and then he yelled with all his might for quarters. He had 
no arms, and he saw his men all driven into a solid body without 
the power of defence. 

Latham gave the word to stop the conflict, and in a few moments 
more the din of battle ceased. The English captain came forward 
and reported himself to the Yankee skipper. 

“ Have ye surrendered ?”’ asked Sam. 

“Yes,” uttered the Briton. ‘We are not able to cope with a 
power that sneaks upon us like a snake at midnight.” 

“ Then you shouldn’t tread upon snakes at midnight,” answered 
Sam. “Iknow ye. You talk about sneakin’! What do you 
call the murderin’ of poor women and children, and the burnin’ of 
poor men’s houses? Bat it’s no use of talkin’. Call your men 
aft, sir, and we’ll see to ’em.” 

The captain said no more in the way of recrimination, but his 
men were all called aft, and as soon as the brig’s irons could be 
found, our hero set his men at work securing the prisoners. As 
soon as this part of the work was done, the few who had been 
killed of the enemy were gathered together, and then Sam sent 
Jerry Clarke on board the sloop with six good men. Ere Jong 
the grapplings were cast loose, and the brig’s main-topsail filled, 
and as soon as good ground was found the prize was brought to 
an anchor. 

The next morning came on clear and bright. The clouds were 
all rolling off to the south’rd, and the sun arose without even a 
mist to obscure its glowing, glorious face. The tide set up the Sa- 
co River, and with it came the little sloop Sally Ann, and in her 
wake followed the English brig Alecto. In less than an hour the 
river’s banks were lined with rejoicing people, and glad shouts 
rent the air. Old Mr. Webb was among the first te come down, 
and he met Sam Latham as he came on shore. 

To say that Sem was a lion would not be half; but the noble 
Yankee skipper was by no means willing to have all this honor to 
himself. He took the pay which had been promised him, because 
he was poor and needed it; but his brave followers did not go un- 
rewarded. From the proceeds of the prize they were all amply 
paid, though each and all cared but little for the money when com- 
pared with the satisfaction they experienced in capturing the Eng- 
lishman, and thus ridding themselves and their countrymen of a 
dangerous and troublesome enemy. 

Sam Latham has left a goodly number of descendants, and some 
of them are still living ; and there are quite a number of younger 
Sams who take much pride in telling the story of old Sam’s 
Cruise. 


based 


The former is 

reasonable ; the lat- 

ter is often and extravagant and unreason- 

able, for desire (with ite present lon ge) — only a mo- 

gratification, while hope, with bearings, looks 
permanent good. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
LITTLE JESSIE. 


BY HOPE HAWTHORN. 


I dearly love the dewy flower, 

Within the forest shade that gleameth, 
And bright the star that o’er it flings 

A silvery light, that softly beameth ; 
But sweeter, fairer far to me, 

Than flower or star so gayly dancing, 
The smile upon thy lip, my child, 

The light within thy blue eye glancing. 


And sweet the carol of the bird, 


Than music of the bird or brook, 
Upon the breeze their carol flinging. 
O my little Jessie dear! 
My witching, graceful little Jessie! 
What could be 
So dear to me, 
As thy sweet voice, my little Jessie? 


And often when thy rosy cheek 
Is nestling on thy snowy pillow, 
Thy white robe heaving on thy breast, 
Like foam upon a little billow, 
I gaze upon thee, love, and sigh, 
That life hath thorns, as well as roses, 
And pray that He who gave my child, 
May guide her till life’s drama closes. 
O my little Jessie dear! 
My own, my darling little Jessie! 
Prayer for thee, 
Of mine shall be, 
That God may guide my little Jessie. 


[Written for Gleason's Pictorial.] 
“DECIDED BARGAINS.” 


BY MRS. E. WELLMONT. 


“ Tne present,” says Mrs. Newcombe, “is decidedly the best time 
we ever knew to obtain good bargains. Dress fabrics were never 
so cheap before. It is really gratifying, when the prices of coal 
and provisions are so exorbitantly high, that wearing apparel may 
be obtained at such reasonable rates.” 

And so Mrs. Newcombe and her daughters resolved that they 
could afford to dress much better than usual the approaching sea- 
son, On account of the “decided bargains,” which could be so 
reasonably obtained. We have no evidence that either of this 
trio were very sagacious reasoners, or we might infer that where 
there was a heavy expenditure for one article there should be cor- 
responding retrenchment in other articles to balance the account. 
No, we are rather inclined to believe the idea of some “ decided 
bargains ” dilated their vision, and the propriety of seizing the 
present moment outweighed all other considerations. 

Never was the old adage more fully carried out than with the 
Newcombes, “that one want begets many others,” for madam had 
no sooner fitted out her wardrobe with silks, velvets and embroid- 
eries, and her daughters had secured the last style of brocade and 
antique silks and French hats, that were perfectly unique and 
“ fascinating,” than the anxiety of their neighbors and intimate 
friends to ascertain the prices paid for that “love of a hat” and 
that “ splendid a-la-mode brocade,” began to manifest itself, and 
the rare bargains which had been secured so bore upon their infe- 
rior outfits that neither father nor mother had any more peace until 
they, having listened to their recital, furnished them with ample 
means to make the same outlay in precisely the same articles. All 
this might have been well enough, had not the love of imitation 
pervaded so large a circle, that finally it was deemed essential in 
all public and private parties that the style of dress should be es- 
sentially changed for a much more extravagant outlay ; and per- 
haps bankruptcy might have been distanced, had only a change in 
the apparel become necessary ; but as woolen fabrics were cheaper 
than usual, Mrs. Newcombe availed herself of the present oppor- 
tunity to secure new carpets for her drawing-rooms, having found 
a lot “slightly imperfect in the finish, which would not be discern- 
ible but to those who knew the fact when purchasing.” Now these 
carpets made way for Anna Maria to lay claim for a new piano— 
there being a large bankrupt stock which would be sold at decided 
bargains. No sooner however was the old house refurnished than 
its antique appearance became more manifest—the doors, panes of 
glass and low ceilings, really made Mr. Neweombe feel that a 
change was desirable. About this time a large and elegant dwell- 
ing-house was vacated by its owner and thrown into the market, 
and Mr. Newcombe felt that if it could be obtained ata bargain he 
would become proprietor of its commodious and well-arranged in- 
terior, with such a portion of the furniture as modern extravagance 
had supplied and left uninjured. Yet as Mr. Newcombe was re- 
ported to be wealthy, the style of living he exchanged for one 

more in keeping with the times Was thus explained by himself in 
a letter to a friend in the country, who lamented that he should 
lay aside his primitive habits : 

“ My pear Brorusr,—I have peculiar reasons for all the chang- 
es I have recently made. No man can get along comfortably in our 
community who has not good credit in his mercantile pursuits, and 


no family can be possessed of all the advantages which fashion- 
able socicty demands unless they maintain a certain amount of 
style in living. I have four daughters, all eligible for the marriage 
state; young gentlemen are on the lookout fur the best bargains, 
and are allured by outward show. This may be a strange ac- 
knowledgment for a father to make, but really, Susan and Sophia 
have become recently engaged to gentlemen of captivating ap- 
pearances, which I attribute to our style of living. Two others 
seem on the point of proposing to my other daughters, and in this 
manner I shall soon have provided them with those whose duty it 
shall be to relieve me from further expense in their behalf. Thus 
there is something really gained where at first it appeared as a 
losing game. Appearances well sustained always count in cities. 
I remember to have maintained a show of wealth some years ago, 
when I could have taken the poor debtor’s oath without any 
qualms of conscience. Gradually I accumulated what little I now 
possess. My house is heavily mortgaged ; and between us, in con- 
fidence, I tell you I shall dispose of it as soon as my daughters 
are married and off my hands. If I have acted unwisely, be as- 
sured I have many who will bear me company. 
“Yours, H. Newcomse.” 


And did Mr. Newcombe succeed as he expected? Were his 
daughters “ decided bargains?” and were the young men whom 
they married deserving of such appellation ? 

Susan married a broker in fancy stocks ; he speculated largely, 
and “swamped ” six months after he stood at the hymeneal altar. 
Sophia married a foreigner, “a divine young creature,” who was 
reclaimed by his parents and returned to parts unknown, leaving 
his wife, with her unpaid board bill at a fashionable hotel. Jane 
resides in a swelled front house under the immediate eye of the 
“old folks,” and has little surplus change to expend in “ decided 
bargains.” Fidelia’s husband is bankrupt, and now seeking a 
clerkship. Thus were they all taken off Mr. Newcombe’s hands. 
He has since sold his house at a few thousands advance for what 
he paid for it, and boards in the suburbs, where he daily patron- 
izes an omnibus to the city. And the Newcombes, we know, are 
not solitary examples who are on the lookout for “decided bar- 
gains.” Neither are women alone duped by the search to secure 
the best articles at the cheapest rates. Many a disastrous spec- 
ulation has been entered upon because it purported to be a “good 
bargain.”” Much money is thus expended which never repays the 
outlay ; but this is a mere trifle compared with engaging upon a 
matrimonial alliance solely because there is a show of wealth and 
undoubted credit. The bankrupt here must pocket his loss and 
make the best of a poor trade. 

We are always suspicious about finding “decided bargains.” 
Generally somebody is made wretched by the sale which benefits 
another. A stock of rich goods thrown into the market is visited 
upon the importer, or him from whom they were originally 
purchased. 

Besides, it is not always expedient to purchase certain fabrics 
because they are cheap. Bridget, it is true, may find herself a 
silk at seventy-five cents per yard ; but the merino, at thirty-seven 
cents is a much more appropriate article, as well as a better bar- 
gain. So her mistress may purchase a brocade at two dollars per 
yard, which may be accounted decidedly cheap; but if her hus- 
band is every day in the street inquiring if his neighbors have 
“ anything over,” the most judicious people would approve of her 
being attired in a cheaper article. Velvets and brocades were in- 
tended for the opulent, and there is a propriety in corresponding 
to one’s circumstances which makes any apparel becoming to the 
wearer. Above all things, holding out false appearances to obtain 
credit and impose upon the unwary, is always impolitic, and sa- 
vors of a weak mind. If everybody was arrested who lives and 
acts under “false pretences,’ what court-room would hold the 
criminals? If we would but remember that all “ decided bar- 
gains” should be in keeping with our pecuniary means, we should 
seldom make a mistake in our purchases. 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 

We shall publish on the first of January, 1855, a new magazine, 
entitled “Batiou’s Dottar Montuty Macazine;” a work 
which will contain one hundred royal octavo pages of reading mat- 
ter in each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia 
$3 magazines—and forming two volumes each of six hundred 
pages, or twelve hundred pages of reading matter yearly, for 


ONE DOLLAR! 


Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading for the 
million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOU’S DOLLAR MONTHLY 


will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our best 
writers, with sketches, poems, scraps of wit and humor, and a 
miscellaneous compound of the notable events of the times in 
both hemispheres, forming an agreeable companion for a leisure 
moment or hour, anywhere, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprictor, as below, 
shall receive the magazine for one year. 

Subscribe early and procure the work complete. 

*,* For the convenience of those persons who may visit New 
York, or who are more nearly located to that cit®y Samus. 
Frencn, Esq., at 121 Nassau Street, is fully authorized to receive 
and receipt for subscriptions. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


Men are more readily contented with no intellectual light than 
with a little ; and wherever they have been taught to acquire some 
knowledge in order to please others, they have most generally 
gone on, to acquire more, to please themselves. 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial. } 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to week ; 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkabie occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct. 


DECEMBER TENTH. 
1781.—Disastrous fire at Smyrna; eighty lives lost. 
1813.— Pub. Docs.” first ordered by Congress. 
1817.—Missouri admitted into the Union. 
1848.—Louis Napoleon elected president of the French republic. 


DECEMBER ELEVENTH. 
1753.—The Dey of Algiers assassinated by one of his guards. 
1781.—Sir David Brewster born at Jedburgh, Scotland. 
1784.—Lafayette’s farewell interview with Congress. 
1792.—Louis X VI. brought before the Convention for trial. 
1816.—Indiana admitted into the Union. 
1851.—New York corporation banquet to Kossuth. 


DECEMBER TWELFTH. 
1745.—John Jay born in New York. 
1757.—Colley Cibber, twenty-seven years poet laureate of Eng- 
land, died, aged 86. 
1791.—Empress Maria Louise born at Vienna. 
1797.—Gen. Abercrombie sent to “ quiet” Ireland. 
1848.—First steps taken for organizing the State of California. 


DECEMBER THIRTEENTH. 
1714.—Thomas Rymer, historiographer, died. 
1781.—General Thanksgiving for success of revolutionary 
struggle. 
1784.—Dr. Johnson, lexicographer, died, aged 75. 
1812.—Attack upon Queenstown under Gen. Van Ransellaer. 


DECEMBER FOURTEENTH. 
1792.—Dr. Lee, revolutionary diplomatist, died, aged 42. 
1799.—George Washington died at Mt. Vernon, aged 67. 
1813.—U. S. vessels betrayed to the British by “blue lights” 
at New London. 
1819.—Alabama admitted into the Union. 


DECEMBER FIFTEENTH. 
1775.—French mousquetaires disbanded. 
1784.—Jerome Bonaparte born at Ajaccio. 
1802.—Gen. Cavaignac born. 
1840.—Remains of Napoleon entombed at Paris. 
1847.—Maria Louise died at Parma, aged 56. 

DECEMBER SIXTEENTH. 
1773.—Tea destroyed in Boston harbor. 
1790.—King Leopold, of Belgium, born. 
1809.—Napoleon’s divorce from Josephine proclaimed. 
1847.—Revolutionary troubles at Naples. 
1848.—Park Theatre, New York, burned to the ground. 
1850.—Large Union meeting held at Bath, Me. 


> 


SACRED CITIES OF THE EAST. 

At the entrance of the Red Sea and on the confines of the In- 
dian Ocean, rises an extinct volcano, in the crater of which the 
Arabs founded the city of Aden, the capital of a state of the same 
name. For long years a prince raised from the imanat of Hye- 
men there governed a numerous and active population. <A safe 
and deep harbor, whose waters bathe the northern face of the vol- 
cano, daily received the Arab barks, laden with the products of 
India, and of the numerous flocks raised by the Berber shepherds 
on the Abyssinian shores. These advantages made Aden a com- 
mercial and naturally fortified place. Hence it did not escape the 
genius of the British. After having established some commercial 
relations in the city, taking for their motto, “ to divide is to rule,” 
they covered this country with the fatal web of their policy. 
Soon, by their machinations, an ambitious brother put himseif at 
the head of a revolt, and sold them, for a princely pension, the re- 
sult of his victory and crime. It was then (1839) that astonished 
Europe possessed another Gibraltar at the gates of the Red Sea, 
on the highway to the East. The peninsula of Aden is formed 
of immense blocks of extinguished lava; only a low and narrow 
tongue of sand connects it with the land of Hyemen. Beyond, 
the eye wanders over sand-hillocks and arid plains of a desolate 
aspect. Nature has done much to render this rock impregnable, 
and art has done the rest. Each crest, each esplanade of rock ac- 
cessible to the foot of man received a cannon, which threatens the 
Arab who still wanders round his former dwelling. None of them 
can enter this gigantic fortress without passing through a long 
tunnel excavated in the rock, and not even then until he‘has been 
searched and disarmed at the entrance gate. The city, small and 
dirty, has the look of all Arab towns ; infectious streets, where a 
constant heat reigns, reflected incessantly from walls of volcanic 
lava; a little mosque ; filthy beggars ; a few huge barracks, where 
typhus fever and plague decimate a garrison of British troops ; 
these are objects hardly worthy of fixing the attention. It is at 
the foot of the rock and on the Gulf of Aden that commerce and 
the government have fixed their residence. Here are incessantly 
laden and unladen thousands of tons of coal, enough to supply 
entire fleets ; on the desolate shore ve Parsees (Persian 
disciples of Zoroaster, tire-worshippers), with their tall Astrachan 
caps and their white robes, from the girdles of which hang the 
classic parchment and ink-horn, busying themselves, with Jewish 
keenness, in all sorts of commercial transactions; for here the 
energy of England has been compelled to yield to torrid fierce- 
ness of the sky, and leave in the hands of unfortunate outlaws the 
standard of industry it has planted among all the nations of the 
globe. On leaving Aden, at the moment when the elevated peaks 
of its suns begin to sink below the horizon, the African shore 

on the opposite, and these two countries, pressing closer 
a closer the an of the sea which separates them, deseribe on 
the north the strait of Bab-el-mandeb. Cape Bab-cl-mandeb is 
situated on the Asiatic shore. Low and y, it forms, with the 
African rocks, named the “‘ Brothers,” the strait which bears its 
name, which last is divided itself into two passes by the volcanic 
isletof Mehun. The land of Abyssinia, higher than that of Arabia, 
presents different ledges of calcareous rdcks, heaped together pell- 
mell, like the ruins of a gigantic edifice. It is probably from the 


My pretty, blue-eyed little Jessie! 
Sweeter far, 
Than flower or star, 
Art thou to me, my little Jessie. | 
Upon the zephyr gayly sounding, 
And soft the ripple of the brook, 
So bright within the forest bounding ; 
But sweeter far, my little one, , 
To me thy merry laugh out-ringing, 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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desolate and terrible aspect of these places that the pass has re- 
ceived from the Arabs the name of the “Gate of Tears.” In fol- 
lowing the southern pass and approaching the sandy shores of 
Hyemen, vessels can follow their course tranquilly. Here, in the 
midst of a verdant background, appears a white-walled city, gently 
placed on the slope of a hill which sinks down on the seaside ; this 
is Mocha. The few ships rocking in its harbor, open to every 
wind, are those waiting for the arrival from the interior of the car- 
avans laden with that delicious coffee whose renown is universal. 
To preserve the picturesque aspect which the city presents from 
a distance, we must take care not to land. On shore, your foot 
would only tread on ruins: a broad street and a mosque of curi- 
ous design are the only curiosities worthy of mention. They are 
shown in our second engraving. On leaving Mocha, you continue 
to follow the Arabian shore, which is indicated only by the burn- 
ing light, caused by the reflection of the sand, on the horizon. Be- 
neath a fiery sun, which inflames the air with its rays, the dry 
breeze of the desert increases the sufferings of the traveller. There 
is nothing to repose or even distract the eye except a few calcined 
islets and the heavy Arab barks moving slowly even before a fresh 
wind. Yet from the deep blue of the sea already springs the min- 
aret of a ruined mosque ; a forest of masts bearing the standard 
of the prophet hardly conceals a group of houses crouched upon 
the rocks of the shore, and furming the town of Djedda. Here is 
the last halt of the caravan, the last step of the sacred pilgrimage, 
for this arid and sandy valley is that which leads to the Holy 
Gy. At six-leagues fom Djedda, in the heart of this narrow 
valley, + poe Mecca, the country of Mahomet. The upturned 
soil which surrounds it ‘attests the labor of subterranean fires, now 
extinct. Still it is in the midst of this circle of grayish rocks that 
the treasure of grace, sought by Mussulmen from all parts of 
the world, lies hidden. Here all is sacred! In the most distant 
ages Arabia was given to the primitive worship of the patriarchs, 
a few isolated tribes even practised the idolatrous faith, when the 
laws of Moses, Christianity and its heresies penetrated at differ- 
ent epochs. At these different revelations, minds reeling in their 
belief were ready to receive a new doctrine. Arabia required an 
apostle—she had a reformer. Mahomet appeared! Rich in the 
poems and traditions of his tribe, celebrated among all as the guar- 
dian of the Kaaba, he wrote the maxims of the Koran, and col- 


lected in the 
Sonna, the de- 
cisions of juris- 


divine and hu- 
man bases of the 
new religion. 
Mahomet, as an 
ambitious man, 
desirous of en- 
listing as follow- 
ers disciples 
more fanatic 
than intelligent, 
held out, in the 
midst of the 
sands of a burn- 
ing desert, the 
hope of the sweet 
shades of the fu- 
ture land. To 
ardent tempera- 
ments he prom- 
ised easy and 
endless loves ; 
and to all who, 
notwithstanding 
the privations of 
a roving life, fol- 
lowed his stand- 
ard, he pictured 
days of indo- 


here his work 
was only adroit 
and politic. In 
the Koran, Ma- 


A STREET LN MOCHA, 


THE CITY OF ADEN. 


homet still recognized slavery, paternal despotism, the native in- 
feriority of woman, and, in a word, re-erected all that Christianit 
had just stricken down. On these bases Mahomet established his 
religion, which has withdrawn from Christianity all the nations of 
the East. What are now the results of that civilization which 
shone in the courts of a few victorious 7 4 From those arts, 
entirely consecrated to the luxury of their palaces, what benefits 
flowed forth upon humanity? Nothing, but hostile nations, for- 
ever detached from the amity of Christian people. Hidden in the 
ruins of the sacred enclosure, you can, from the distance of half 
a mile, look down upon and discover the city of cities. Mecca, the 
capital of Hedjaz, may a handsome enough to eyes of trav- 
ellers acquainted only with the tortaous lanes by which Arab towns 
are intersected. Broad streets, lofty houses, whose fatiguing white- 
ness is relieved here and there by green balconies, gracefully inter- 
woven with palm leaves; a thousand awnings of a thousand hues 
hanging from these airy dwellings where the evening breeze plays 
s0 deliciously ; all these give to certain quarters a character which 
is only found in the large cities of the East. In front, palaces 
and schools lift their walls above the uniform terraces other 
houses ; farther off, baths, caravanserais and tents, where entire 
caravans encamp, are ranged in amphitheatrical form to the base 
of the rocks. The streets, sandy and unpaved, are covered with 
fine dust, which the slightest breeze raises in thick eddies. To 
these inconveniences, common to all cities of the East, must be 
joined the scarcity of water—almost always brackish and nause- 
ous. Still, on one of the hills, you distinguish, afar off, the ruins 
of an aqueduct, built by the beautiful Zobeide, the favorite wife 
of the hero of the Arabian Nights. On this ungrateful soil, which 
cannot nourish its inhabitants, commerce is a nullity ; all human 
industry is confined to the location of hotels and the sale of rich 
stuffs, a strip of which each of the faithful is eager to hang on the 
walls of the Kaaba. In the middle of the city, which occupies a 
circle of about a mile in diameter, rises the temple to which it 
owes its celebrity, and which is accurately depicted in our illustra- 
tion. The mosque, composed of an infinite number of buildin 
of , is in the form of an immense parallel , the wi 

of which, bare of all ornament, are whitewashed. Nineteen doors, 
always open, admit the faithful. On the north face, a gallery opens 
outward by a succession of columns sustaining ogival : 
here sick persons desirous of dying under the shelter of the sacred 
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porticoes cause themselves to be carried. Finally, graceful min- 
arcts, of the mysterious number of seven, irregularly placed, sur- 
mount the edifice. Itis only on entering the mosque that you can 
obtain an idea of its immense extent. More than a thousand col- 
umns, thirty feet high, of the most precious marbles, sustain, with 
the external walls, three ranks of arches, terminated by arcades, 
in which the ogive and the central arch destroy all beauty. Here 
the faithful, lighted night and day by lamps of massive silver, ac- 
complish the rites of the Mahometan religion. In the middle of 
the hollow syuare rises the sacred temple of the Kaaba, the oldest 
religious monument known in the world, and erected, it is said, 
by Abraham, to the worship of the true God. This edifice, built 
oF grayish rocks from the neighborhood, is of a cubic form, each 
side being about twenty-five feet in length. A rich black hanging 
covers it all the year round, excepting during the days of the 
Rhamadan. In the interior it appears a vast hall, paved with 
precious mosaics, on the walls of which a few maxims of the Ko- 
ran shine, perpetually lighted by lamps of massive gold. In the 
same square are grouped several other massive structures, serving 
as opeliens for the most venerated saints. Among them is 
noticeable, to the left of the Kaaba, a square monument, sur- 
mounted by a cupola, enclosing a spring of fresh and clear water. 
It is, according to tradition, the fountain which sprang up at the 
prayer of the despairing Hagar, from the heart of the burning 
sand, to revive her son Ishmael, the father of the Arabs. Over 


THE TEMPLE OF MECCA. 


the principal door is still to be seen a small black stone set in the 
wall and projecting a few inches. This marble the object of the 
most ancient worship, is that which, long before Mahomet, the 
Arabs came to kiss as a precious fragment of the rock brought to 
Abraham by the angels when he was building the sanctuary of the 
Kaaba. In the north, the mournful valley continues to wind 
through the midst of sand and rocks. On the road you distin- 
guish still caravans of pilgrims moving towards Medina, to adore 
the tomb. This voyage is not obligatory, and is not comprised 
in the rite of the holy pilgrimage. Medina, the second city of 
Hedijaz, is situated at the limit of the great Arabian desert. About 
a hundred leagues from Mecca, it divides with its companion the 
mournful privilege of living on the charity of the faithful. It was 
there that Mahomet, driven from his native city, came to preach 
his new doctrine, in the very spot where his tomb now rises. The 
temple, built on the same plan as that of Mecca, is much smaller. 
In the midst of the square rise two venerated palm trees, planted 
by the prophet’s hand. Not far off, standing against the northern 
gallery, appears a dome, supported by columns of white marble. 
All around, the earth is strewn with rich ¢ ts. Between the 
columns a close grating and a thick curtain of green damask 

revent the air from discovering the sacred tomb of Mahomet. 
ers also sleep beside him his disciples, Omar and Abou-Beckr, 
who, at the day of the final judgment, are to be awakened by 
Jesus Christ, to announce, from the summit of the monument, the 


end of the age. Near his tomb, the pulpit which Mahomet used 
in his first exhortations is still preserved. The city, small and 
poorly built, is surrounded by a triple row of walls, now scat- 
tered over the ground. Jn the centre rises a fortress on which 
the Egyptian flag is now floating. Such are the holy places, the 
sacred monuments, the possession of which, disputed with the 
Porte by victorious Egypt, came near troubling the peace of the 
world. Mecca is generally reported to be very unhealthy. The 
climate is very hot, and during the months of August, Septem- 
ber and October, a parching wind prevails that seems to dry up the 
very springs of life. The wet season occurs in December. Fe- 
vers, dysentery, and a sort of leprosy are the prevalent diseases. 
Bare t, the traveller, says that he never enjoyed good health 
when in Mecca—at such times as he was free from positive dis- 
ease, he suffered from languor, depression of spirits, and want of 
appetite. Equally unhealthy, or even more so, is the climate of 
Medina. In winter the cold is much severer, and heavy rain- 
storms, of brief duration, alternate with long intervals of dry 
weather. In summer the heat is excessive, and the exhalations 
from the stagnant marshes in the neighborhood produce intermit- 
tent fevers, which frequently prove fatal to strangers. The ratio 
of mortality is stated as one to fifteen annually; but this state- 
ment is unquestionably exagyerated, although the mortality is 
sufficiently large to decimate the numbers of both natives and pil- 
grims to a fearful degree. 
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[Written for Gieason’s Pictorial.] 
ATHANATA, 


BY J. GRAFTON ALLEN. 


The ri of Zoe musically flowing 
Through Zoe's valley ever gushingly, 
Smiled on the guardian palms beside it growing, 
Rearing their crests in majesty on high, 
And the sweet odors from the thousand flowers 
That starlike glittered from the emerald plain, 
Coyed with the breezes, which with soothing strain 
Came murmuring past the branch embosomed bowers. 


While far away, arose Hadean mountains, 
Raising aloft their thunder-blasted heads, 
There bioomed no tree—and flowed no sparkling fountains 
Mid the scorched rocks and sun-parched river-beds. 
Beyond, mid horrid vales, with sluggish motion 
Rolled the black waters of the stream of death, 
Numbing the senses with its icy breath, 
As it passed onward to the eternal ocean. 


By Zoe’s rill I met my love at morning; 
Sweetly she smiled, then darted swift away : 
All eager prayers and fond implorings scorning, 
She fied, nor would she for a moment stay. 

I sought her mid the forests that enviren 
With verdant wall fair Zoe's emerald vate, 
I sought her mid the temypests thet assail 

The dark Tartarean mountain tops of iron. 


There, gaming, gusing throagh the awfei storm, 
Which when I reached the summit, burst around, 
Beyond the stream of death, I saw her form, 
I heard her voice— it came with solemn sound : 
‘Mortal, thy loved Athanata may never 
By thee im Zoe's blissful vale be wooed— 
To thine Athanata—the only road 
Lies o’er the waves of death’s onrolling river.” 


[Written for Glemon’s Pictorial.) 


KATE WILLOUGHBY : 


THE YOUNG GOVERNESS. 


BY M. Vv. ST. LEON. 


“Cast thy bread upon the waters, for thou shalt find it after many days.” 


Kate Witiovcusy sat by the richly curtained window of a 
handsome apartment, as the afternoon of a lovely summer’s day 
was pouring out its glories. The weather was warm, balmy, de- 
licious, and the thermometer at eighty, yet not a breath of air 
stole into the room from opened door or casement, which were 
beth carefully closed and protected by strips of listing ; the young 
girl sat gazing listlessly, and yet with a dreamy, wishful expres- 
sion, upon the blue, fleecy heavens and the green, waving boughs, 
but like a prisoner who has been so long shut in from nature’s 
sunlight and perfume, that the desire to taste them has become a 
passive, rather than an active principle. 

_The quick, impatient ring of a bell disturbed the day-dreamer, 
and with a sigh she arose, and lifting a thick curtain that supplied 
the place of folding doors, passed into the adjoining room. 

It needed but a glance to discover that it was the apartment of 
an invalid, even had the patient been wanting. The tightly 
closed, carefully protected windows, with thick shades, the toilet 
stand, covered with vials—not of perfumes, but medicines, the 
shawls and wrappers, which, with the low, eurtained couch seemed 
to constitute the sole furniture, told the tale. 

The invalid herself, a plain, thin, sharp-featured woman of fifty 
years, was seated in an arm-chair by the fire-place, in which the 
embers were dying out, densely wrapped in a shawl. Looking up, 
she said in sharp, peevish tones : 

“Really, Katharine Willoughby, it is a most singular thing 
that when there is no earthly duty required of you except to take 
care of me, I am so carelessly attended to! It surely cannot be 
a very fatiguing task to see to my few wants.” 

The expression in Kate’s eye as this last sentence was uttered, 
was rather dubious, but she respectfully inquired what she should 
do for the lady’s comfort. 

“ The fire is nearly out, and I am shivering with the cold.” 

Poor Kate! The atmosphere of the confined room was nearly 
suffocating, yet she was obliged to kindle up the decaying fire 
and coax the faint flame, which, as if conscious of its extreme 
inappropriateness to the season, was shy of burning, until her 
cheek was scarlet. 

Mrs. Dorathy Wilson, as the elder lady was named, had been 
in her youth a petted, spoiled, only daughter, and by the death of 
a brother, an heiress. Extremely plain herself, she had been car- 
ried away by the pretended admiration of a fortune hunter, whose 
fine looks were his sole recommendation, so that, flattered beyond 
bounds with the idea of being “loved for herself alone,” she 
married the artful adventurer withim a year after the decease of 
her parents. 

But a very short time elapsed, ere she discovered her blind mis- 
take, yet with a strange inconsistency, this cold-bearted, selfish 
being, whe had been always thankless and ungrateful al! her life 
to her doting parents and true friends, still clung to ber cruel 
husband, who tented her with disdain and contempt, with e pas- 
sionate fondness no one had believed her capable of. His rude 
demands for her property were cheerfully complied with, and efver 
his death, which was caused by an aecident while on some drunk- 
en, dissolute excursion, she was like one frantic, and when these 
first transports subsided, she shut herself up from the world with 
the firm belief that her strong anima! constitution was entirely 
shattered. 


Her family physician was dismissed because he would not agree 
with her, and a shrewd quack, finding which way the road to her 
fortune lay, dosed her with drugs to her heart’s content, and com- 
pletely ingratiated himself into favor, so that what Dr. Swindler 
said was law and gospel. At last, from forcing a healthy, robust 
frame into the pinched diet and feeble habits of a desperate con- 
sumptive, together with utter seclusion from the pure, fresh air, 
and the dosing with pernicious nostrums, Mrs. Wilson became as 
confirmed an invalid as she could wish, and at this stage bo- 
thought herself of making some poor body the constant com- 
panion and nurse of her misery, in which Dr. Swindler fully 
humored her. 

Casting her eyes around for this purpose accordingly, they lit 
upon her god-daughter, a poor orphan, and without a home. The 
offer of Mrs. Wilson was thankfully accepted, for Kate did not 
know much of her patroness, but although strictly the invalid’s 
companion, there never was a more complete bond-slave to any 
one’s caprice than Kate Willoughby. 

Kate was a girl of talent and keen powers of discrimination. 
In person strikingly brilliant, with brunette complexion, large 
mirthful, dark eyes, and a slender, graceful figure. She had re- 
sided with Mrs Wilson for a year, and although nineteen years of 
age, she went into no society, and scarce knew half a dozen peo- 
ple. The residence of her god-mother was in a beautiful spot, a 
few miles from the city of B., and the only gentleman she saw 
was Dr. Swindler, a sinister-looking, disagreeable man with a 
soft, fawning voice and manner, and whom Kate heartily despised. 

Now the low minded fellow fancied that she would make him a 
nice wife; she was both useful and ornamental, and would un- 
doubtedly receive a large portion of Mrs. Wilson’s property which 
would not be in the least displeasing. Accordingly he determined 
to play his cards well, and in furtherance of this motive, called at 
his patient’s on the afternoon our story opens, and, after a long 
private consultation, in which the lady complained of unusual 
ennui, he exclaimed : 

“I see how it is, madame; you need some one to amuse you. 
Perhaps if Miss Willoughby were to take an occasional ride out, 
she might get a new stock of ideas to entertain you with—what 
do you say to my taking her with me to see a few patients this 
afternoon ?” 

“If she goes once she will expect to go again, and then she will 
become unfitted to attend to me—wont it be so ?” 

“Undoubtedly you know best, my dear madam, but suppose 
you see how the first experiment succeeds ; you are not obliged to 
repeat it, you know.” 

Kate was called, and showed the most unfeigned reluctance to 
the proposition, which determined Mrs. Wilson in favor of it, and 
the young girl was forced to give up her will, resolving, however, 
that it should be the last time she was invited. Throughout the 
ride, to Dr. Swindler’s chagrin, she replied in monosyllables on- 
ly, and on her return home appeared so dull and stupid, that 
Mrs. Wilson declared she should not go again, at which Kate 
inwardly rejoiced, so strong was her disgust of the fawning 
physician. 

But in spite of herself, that single ride had awakened her desire 
of freedom, and she contrived to take a short walk every day, 
during Mrs. Wilson’s nap. But meanwhile, the little doctor be- 
came even more odious in her eyes, by a certain something in his 
manner, different from anything she had seen before. She would 
have thought it an attempt to pay her particular attention, had 
she believed he would dare to dream of such a thing, and one 
day when he explicitly told his hopes, she replied with a stinging 
sarcasm that made him her bitter enemy, and from that hour he 
endeavored to withdraw Mrs. Wilson’s favor from her, in which 
attempt he succeeded so well, that at her death, which took place 
in a year or two, the bulk of her property was left to “ her faith- 
ful and worthy friend, Dr. Swindler,” while poor Kate received 
for her share a paltry hundred for her three years of actual labor, 
instead of the whole, as it had originally been her god-mother’s 
intention she should inherit. 

Immediately on coming into possession of the property, Swind- 
ler, with little, mean malice, gave Kate notice to quit the house 
and find some other home, which she obeyed with rapidity. Gath- 
ering together her few possessions she started for the neighbor- 
ing city of B., in hopes to find a situation as governess, as her 
education had been a very superior one, but there seemed to be a 
superfiuity of teachers already, and she began to despair. 

About a week from the time she first came to the city, she was 
passing along the street in dejection and sadness, when a hand- 
bill met her eye on which was printed the terms of a passage from 
B. to a flourishing city at the West. Suddenly the impulse took 
possession of her to go to that place, and wild and chimerical as 
it was, she determined to follow it. The time for the cars to 
start was close at hand, but hurrying to her boarding house, she 
hastily packed her trunk, and arriving at the depot took her tick- 
et and threw herself back on a car seat with a feeling of reckless 

indifference as to what might come of this fancy. 

For three days and nights, which was the time occupied by her 
journey, our heroine found sufficient to interest her in the oddities 
of her fellow-passengers. On the afternoon of the fourth day 
from that on which she left B., she arrived in L. without a friend 
in the plaee, and but a few dollars in her purse, And now, for 
the first time, her novel position occurred to her, “ Never mind 
— it is tio worse te be in this city without friends, then in B., and 
it is ap oven chance.” 

With this reflection Kate resolved to look up a boarding place 
in « quiet, private family, and to this end, leaving her scanty lug- 
gage in the ticket master’s care, she left the depot and com- 

menced walking at random. But, unlike the city she had left, 
there were no door-plates with “ boarding” engraved upon them, 


and at last, somewhat fatigued and excessively thirsty, she turned 
into a broad, neat looking street. As she passed along, the as- 
pect of the place, so unlike a city, with its deep yards and sepa- 
rate wooden houses, pleased her eye, and presently her attention 
was attracted to an unpainted tenement, standing somewhat fur- 
ther back than its neighbors. 

It was not a handsome house—on the contrary, it was much 
the shabbiest in the whole street, yet Kate took an unaccountable 
fancy to it. Perhaps it was because of the enormous trees which 
nearly hid the weather-stained walls, but whatever the reason was 
Kate resolved to ask the inmates for a glass of water, and accord- 
ingly walked up the shady path. To her surprise the house door 
was open, and no one answered her repeated ring. She stepped 
into the hall and knocked at a room door, but a sullen echo was 
the only reply ; in another second a sharp cry rang through the 
house, so agonized and piercing, that it chilled Kate’s heart. As 
she looked fearfully up the staircase from whence the cry had 
proceeded, a succession of low, deep groans, as of some one in 
distress, met her ear, 

Half terrified, she turned to leave the place, but stopped on 
reaching the door. The sun was shining brightly—it was not 
more than three o’clock, and a long summer’s afternoon lay before 
her, the person who uttered the groans might be in distress, and 
the house seemed destitute of servants; perhaps it was her duty 
to inquire into the matter, besides it was broad daylight, there 
were other houses quite within calling distance and this fright was 
very foolish. While she was thus standing irresolute, another 
cry of evident pain startled her, and without hesitation she 
bounded up the staircase. 

On the landing she paused at the threshold of an apartment 
with the door half opened. In a corner, on a wretched bed, lay 
an old man, whose hollow, burning eyes and attenuated features 
plainly indicated severe illness ; as Kate ventured into the room 
after a minute’s survey, the sick man restlessly turned his gaze 
to her, and wildly motioning her back, exclaimed, in apparent 
affright : 

“Go away from here! What have you come here for? No- 
body wants you. Don’t you hearme? Go away, I tell you!” 

This last was uttered with a frightful energy, and Kate perceiv- 
ed that he was in a violent state of fever. Her kind disposition 
would not permit her to leave an aged, sick person without any 
attendant, and so walking steadily up to him, she said: 

“T shall stay and take care of you.” 

“T tell you I will not have it!” he screamed frantically ; “ you 
have come here to steal my money, and I say begone !” 

“ Don’t trouble yourself,” replied Kate, who now comprehended 
that the living skeleton before her was a miser, and saw the neces- 
sity of humoring him, “don’t trouble yourself. I don’t think it 
very likely that an old man without any servants or a nurse in 
such a sickness, can have much money; rich people always have 
enough around them at such times. Now I’m a stranger here, I’ve 
not a place to lay my head to-night, but I’m a good nurse, and if 
you will let me stay here I’ll take care of you and keep your 
house from less honest persons.” 

“O dear! dear!” groaned the old man, “what will this 
terrible expense—” 

“Tt shall cost you nothing, sir. I will provide myself with 
food and all I ask is house-room. Now make yourself easy and 
quiet.” 

The injunction was obeyed, and soon the old man fell into a 
troubled sleep. Kate ran down to the garden gate, and requested 
a negro boy who was passing, to fetch her baggage from the de- 
pot. There was not much of it, and giving the urchin some 
change, she carried it into the house and commenced looking 
around for a place in which to pass the night. This was a diffi- 
cult matter to decide, for she shrank from occupying a lonely 
apartment, far from any human being, in that old, deserted house, 
and yet she hardly dared to take one next to the sick man, lest 
he should become insane during the night and endanger her life. 

But on the other hand, if he should need assistance in the night 
she ought to be in attendance to render it, and she returned to 
the sick man’s room. A small apartment adjoined it, and con- 
tained a small, crazy bedstead. @ver this Kate spread some 
shawls and garments, and as the weather was warm, this arrange- 
ment answered very well. As night set in Kate lit a small tallow 
candle which she found, and for want of a candlestick placed it 
in the neck of an old, dusty bottle which had evidently been used 
for the purpose before by the rims of grease and spots of tallow 
on its sides. 

Still the old man slept, and as the hours passed in dead, sol- 
emn stillness, a heavy, desolate feeling settled on Katharine’s 
spirit. Great gray, wiry rate peered out with keen black eyes 
and upraised ears, and finally, emboldened by the silence, ran 
seampering about the floor, till Kate grew nearly sick at heart. 
Large night-bugs, too, came whizzing past her head, causing her 
to start with fright. She feared to lie down, and seated herself 
on an oaken chair at the foot of the bed, watching the slumberer. 
It was long past midnight and she began to feol the effects of her 
journey, yet she was too nervous and alarmed to sleep, and she 
sat with her hands pressed over her eyes, and her elbows resting 
on the bed. 

Suddenly the sick man awoke, and gazing wildly around, be- 
gan muttering incoherently. Kate started up, and approaching 


‘him, said : 


What is it you wish, sir?” 

Bat as his glassy, gray eyes rested stupidly upon her, she knew 
he was not sensible of her presence, or conscious of what was pass- 
ing, although he ¢ontinued to mutter. She felt it was her duty 
to call in a physician, even if she must pay for his attendance 
herself. But how should she procure one, for she shrunk back 
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startled at the idea of going into the streets at that hour. “ And 
yet what was to be done?” She went to the window and looked 
out—all was still and peaceful, the gas lamps were shining 
adown the street, and resolutely remembering that it was a case 
of life and death, she threw on her hat and shawl and descended 
to the hall door. She trembled violently, but unlocked and open- 
ed it, looked down the dark lane, listened to hear if there were any 
new sounds in the chamber she had left—but all was as before. 
Drawing her shaw! closer she ventured forth into the night, and 
with a quick step fled down the path beneath the trees, with the 
dew dropping from their heavily laden branches. 

At the gate she paused, undecided which course to take, but at 
last turned to the right, and after passing a few streets in which 
she looked vainly for a physician’s notice, entered a narrow one 
and saw at last the long sought for plate glittering amid the faint 
light. In her haste she pulled the bell violently, and it echoed 
for several seconds, at the expiration of which time a head was 
protruded from an upper story window. 

“ An’ what is yez afther wid routing the paple oop jist in the 
midhle of a dhrame? inquired a voice, whose brogue left no 
doubt of the speaker’s nation. 

“Is Dr. Gordon in?” 

“Is it in he is? Sure, an’ indade is he—is it wanting him ye 
are ” 

“ Do you suppose she’d come here in the middle of the night 
and inquire for him if she didn’t, you blockhead?” broke in a 
third person, who was no other than the doctor himself. “ Put 
down that window and stop your screeching; go down to the 
door and say I’ll be ready directly.” 

The doctor was as good as his word, and in a few minutes 
Kate was walking rapidly by his side, and detailing to him the 
circumstances. 

“ Are you any relation of Mr. Harnden’s ?” inquired the physi- 
cian, for his companion had told him the situation of the house, 
and its owner was well known to the whole city. 

“Is the old gentleman’s name Harnden ?” asked Kate. 

Doctor Gordon looked at her in surprise. 

“ Why, don’t you know who he is ?” 

“No, sir. I only came to L. the previous afternoon ;” and 
emboldened by his pleasant manner, she told him briefly her past 
life 


When they reached the house the old man was in the same 
condition as when Kate had left, and she now saw by the light 
that Doctor Gordon was a jolly-faced gentleman, about forty-five 
or fifty, quite fleshy, and very rosy, and so hearty in his manners 
that Kate felt immediate confidence in him. He bustled round 
and got the necessary medicines, and then offered to stay through 
the night to give Kate a chance to rest herself. 

The next morning, the kind-hearted man, refusing to take any 
payment, left, promising to send his wife round in the course 
of the forenoon. When that lady came, Kate no longer felt 
friendless, for the servant who had attended his mistress was de- 
spatched for a dozen different articles, all to make the young 
girl’s situation more comfortable, and in a few minutes, with 
Kate’s assistance, the place wore a very different aspect. 

“ You needn’t trouble yourself about meals,” said the generous 
lady, as she rose to go. “‘I’ll send them round to you by Chloe, 
and she shall stay through the night with you. I’ll be in again 
to-morrow.” 

The days passed quietly and pleasantly now that Kate had 
found friends, and when Mr. Harnden recovered, instead of 
thanking her or giving her the slightest reward, he abruptly said : 

“I suppose you’re expecting something for staying here, but 
you'll be mistaken !” 

“Indeed, sir, I have not thought of any such thing, and I will 
not even ask to stay one day longer, now that you are well. I am 
going this afternoon.” 

True to her word she immediately left the house, and, as the 
Gordons had requested, made it her home with them for a few 
days. But though they were urgent for her to stay much longer, 
she felt that they could ill afford this generosity, and commenced 
looking about for a place as governess. She at last concluded 
to accept a situation in Mrs. Fanshawe’s family, as the salary was 
quite a large one, but she did not fancy the lady’s countenance. 
It was very sharp and white, and had evidently been very pretty 
in her youth, but now the cold, gray eyes were no longer lit up 
by mirth, and her whole dress was stiff and formal, even to her 
dressy caps. 

Her family consisted of Mr. Fanshawe, a little, meek, inoffen- 
sive man, who always sat in corners when his wife gave parties, 
and who was, in short, nobody but Caleb Fanshawe’s wife’s hus- 
band. The young people of this fine couple were five in number. 
Josiah Fanshawe, a youth of twenty-two, rather good looking, and 
firmly persuaded by himself and doting relatives that he was des- 
tined to set the “ Thames afire” with his poetic squibs and crack- 
vers. He affected the Byronic school, in consequence of what his 
friends termed a striking resemblance of feature to that poet ; and to 
increase the supposed likeness (which was something, by the way, 
on the same principle as the imaginary axis of the world), wore 
long, floating locks and turned-down collars, indulged in small 
hours, “ ginnius,” and late morning appearances. Perhaps under 
different auspices, Josiah Fanshawe might have made a very 
respectable member of common sense society. 

Clementina Zephyrine Fanshawe was a young lady of eighteen 
or twenty, inheriting all the good looks thas had once belonged to 
her mother, and no small share of her envious, peevish temper. 
She had been brought forward very early, and had attracted con- 
siderable notice ; but vain and frivolous, she scrupled not to com- 
mit all the fashionable follies of the day, in which she was fully 
borne out by her doting mama. 


Angelina Fanshawe was only twelve years old, but full as wise 
as her sister ; one of those disagreeable, fine-lady children, sour 
at heart, like an apple wrinkled by drought before its ripening. 
She delighted in a dress in the extreme of the mode, and wore 
herself dashing vests, collars, under-sleeves, etc., and remarked 
on one occasion to a school-mate, “that she never wore mits— 
they were so childish!” She had a little, wizen face, a figure 
smaller than usual at her age, large, impudent black eyes, and a 
thin mouth, with an ill-natured curl to the lips. 

Sophronia was two years younger, a good, honest girl, but 
with a mind as dull as her dumpy, sluggish figure. She became 
attached to any one quickly, but her brother and older sisters 
were forever laughing at her blunders, which it must be confessed 
were numerous. 

Little Dora, a charming child of six years, was the gem of the 
family ; and wrangling and ill-assorted as its members were, they 
all agreed in petting her. 

Into this household was Kate Willoughby introduced, with 
what chanee of happiness the reader may imagine. But even 
much greater discomforts could not have daunted the bright, mer- 
ry girl of nineteen; the world owed her a living, and she was 
determined to have it; she trusted her eldest pupil only would 
give her trouble, and hoped from the supercilious manner of Mrs. 
Fanshawe and her eldest daughter, that they would let the humble 
governess rest in her obscurity. 

Perhaps they might have done so, had they not discovered that 
Josiah, the prospective poet laureate, the rising luminary of the 
nineteenth century, had vouchsafed to cast a look-upon the poor 
dependent. In vain the worldly woman reasoned with her son ; 
Josiah elegantly retorted : 

“ They wa’n’t going to pull wool over his eyes in that fashion. 
They had been trying to hide her away out of sight, but he knew 
that Zeph would give all she was worth to be half as handsome.” 

His sister replied with heightened color: “ That indeed, ’Siah 
needn’t make such a fass about her, she had never thought much 
of the governess’s looks, not she indeed !” 

“ Well, you needn’t get so mad and red about it; I’d like to 
have some of the beaux you’re trying to hook to see you now— 
much they’d think of the ‘angelic fair-faced Zephyrine Fan- 
shawe !’” 

Thoroughly vexed, Miss Fanshawe burst into an angry flood of 
tears, and in an appealing tone, said : 

“Do speak to him, ma—I should think you’d be ashamed of 
yourself, you mean, low fellow, to talk so to your own sister!” 

The mother now interfered between her darlings, and entreated 
Josiah to stop his persecution of his sister. 

“I’m glad to hear you take my part, ma—and I do wish you’d 
speak sharp.” 

“No great need of anybody’s taking your part, Zeph—I never 
knew the time you couldn’t speak for yourself, either!’’ and he 
left the room whistling so shrilly that both ladies were glad to 
stop their dispute. 

From this day, more spite than ever was shown to poor Kate. 
Every trifling, disagreeable thing was put upon her, and the com- 
mon servants seeing this marked contempt, slighted her without 
the smallest compunction. 

One day, about two years from the time of her entrance into 
Mrs. Fanshawe’s family, as she was in the school-room hearing a 
recitation, a note was handed her by one of the servants. Glanc- 
ing at the date, she perceived that it had been suffered to lie un- 
noticed for several days after the postman had brought it, but that 
was nothing unusual, so breaking the seal she prepared to give 
her attention to its contents. Scarcely had her eye ran over the 
first few lines, than with a feeble cry she sank back in her chair, 
fainting. The screams of the children roused the houschold, but 
before the cold, gray eyes of Mrs. Fanshawe had seen it, the letter 
was secreted by the reviving girl. 

Seeing the governess recover so easily, Mrs. Fanshawe, angry 
at having been frightened by a false alarm, exclaimed sharply : 

“ Really, Miss Willoughby, if you cannot command yourself 
better than to cry out at every little thing, thereby alarming the 
whole house (herself and Zephyrine had quietly stood in the door- 
way all this while), I must request you to find some one who will 
bear with these things.” 

Instead of the humble apology which Mrs. Fanshawe made no 
doubt of receiving, to her utter consternation, Kate drew herself 
up, and calmly replied : 

“As you please, madam ; I was just about to request permis- 
sion to leave your service ;”’ and without another word Kate swept 
from the room, leaving the lady and her daughter to wonder at 
their leisure. 

In an hour Kate Willoughby had left the house forever where 
she had been treated in so rude a manner. At the expiration of 
two weeks all the acquaintances of our heroine, including the 
Fanshawes, received elegant notes, enclosing a card on which was 
engraved : “Miss Katharine Willoughby will receive her friends 
on Thursday morning next at eight o’clock, at No. —, — Street.” 

The Fanshawes were in a state of doubt as to what it all 
meant, but curiosity at last conquered, and Thursday morning 
found them at the place specified, along with many others, some 
of whom were Kate’s true friends, but all as much in the dark as 
if two enormous chandeliers had not brilliantly lighted up the 
darkened, elegantly furnished drawing rooms. 

Suddenly the door opened and Kate Willoughby, leaning on the 
arm of Doctor Gordon, entered, followed by William Arden, a 
young gentleman well known in L. as the heir to a large property 
and an aristocratic name, with a young lady by his side; behind 
them were two other couples, recognized as also belonging to the 
elite, and relatives of Arden, while Mrs. Gordon and a little 
bustling lawyer brought up the rear. 


The whole of this group were dressed in a brilliant party cos- 
tume, and the badies all in white satin, with the exception of Mrs. 
Gordon. When the hum of surprise consequent upon this en- 
trance had subsided, little lawyer Latitat proceeding to a seat, 
commenced unrolling a piece of parchment which he held in his 
hand, and premising “that as all the company were gathered, it 
became his duty to read the last will and testament of his late 
lamented friend, Ralph Harnden, Esq., of L.” 

He then commenced reading to the astounded guests the will, 
which left all the property, personal and real, of Ralph Harnden, 
to Katharine Willoughby, he being convinced, from personal ob- 
servation, that no one was more fitted to possess it. The sum 
amounted to nearly two millions of dollars. 

Before the stir consequent upon this astounding announcement 
had ceased, a clergyman hitherto unnoticed, stepped forth from a 
corner, and was recognized as a celebrated divine of the city. 
With much solemnity and ceremony, he prepared to unite Wil- 
liam Arden and Katharine Willoughby, who, with their brides- . 
maids and groomsmen had arranged themselves in proper order. 
Doctor Gordon gave the bride away, and at the conclusion of the 
ceremony the folding doors leading into the dining room were 
thrown open, disclosing a table magnificently laid out. 

As the company were dispersing after the breakfast, William 
Arden handed his bride into a handsome travelling coach, which 
dashed off in state to carry the young couple on a wedding tour. 
At last the whole story came out. The old miser Harnden re- 
solved to watch Kate carefully after her departure from his house, 
and had just satisfied himself of her fitness to possess wealth, 
when death laid his grasp upon him, giving him only time to 
make a will in her favor. 

William Arden had long been a suitor of Kate’s, but she had 
steadily refused to marry him, for with her English notions of 
station, she felt the disparity between them in point of fortune 
keenly. But when the sudden turn of events brought her a 
larger portion of wealth than even her lover possessed, she no 
longer hesitated. 

With Mrs. Gordon’s assistance, the old house had been repaired 
and splendidly fitted up, the wedding trousseau prepared, and all 
matters arranged with profound secrecy, and Kate rejoiced that 
her wealth enabled her to return the many kindnesses of the wor- 
thy doctor and his wife. On her return to L., there were plenty 
who stood ready to receive her with open arms, and none more so 
than the Fanshawes. But Kate had studied them too well to re- 
turn the plausible attachment, and clinging fast to her true friends, 
enjoyed her happy lot without a regret of the knowledge she had 
gained as “ Kate Willoughby, the young governess.” 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tas or Cuanactzer. By Marr G. 2d Edition. Bos- 

ton: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1854. 18mo. pp. 234. 

The topics treated of in this valuable little volume, are Character—The 
Human Trinity— Thought — Imagination—Affection— Life— Conversation— 
Manners and Companionship. Many popular errors in mental and moral 
training are here exposed, and the remedies pointed out. The work of a sound 
thinker and reasoner. 


TaLes. By Mapame Guizor. Transiated from the French by Mrs. 
L. Burks Llustrated. Boston: Crosby, Nichols & Co. 1855. pp. 404. 
It is rarely safe to introduce a volume of French tales written for young 

persons, to the American public, for, unfortunately, french morality is not 

our morality. But the authoress of the present volume, the accomplished !a- 

dy of Louis Philippe’s fallen minister, has never written a line that “ dying 

she would wish to biot.’’ Her stories have @ fine. healthy tone, and are 
deeply interesting. 


Martin Merrivats: His X Mark. By Paci Crerron. Illustrated. Boston: 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: J.C. Derby. 1854. 1l2mo. pp. 568. 
Paul Creyton is a name familiar to the readers of light literature as attach- 

ed to numerous very clever newspaper sketches, and to some highly popular 

little books. He has here given us a work of more magnitude than any before 
attempted. It is an interesting story in the Dickens style, remarkable for 

vivid delineations of character and life-like scenes. The characters do not 

“ talk like books,” nor like stage heroes, but just as men, women and children 

do in actual life, only with the dramatic effect that belongs to the province of 

art. We cordially commend this elegant volume to our friends. 


TRIALS: or, the Little Rope Dancers and other tales. From the 
German of AuGusTs LinpgN. Colored Illustrations. Boston: Crosby, Nich- 
ols & Co., 111 Washington Street. 1855. l8mo. pp. 248. 

A collection of very pleasant stories, destined to be a favorite with the juve- 

nile class of readers, for whom it is gotten up. It is well caiculated for a 


A Ramroap Map or ras New Enouanp Stares. By Arex. 

Mr. here offers us a very hand map, prepared with grest care, 
and published in lent style, delineating distinctly the whole surface of 
New England, with the principal cities, towns and counties, and showing eve- 
ty mesh of the complicated iron net-work which links all parts of this sec- 
tion of the country together, and connects us with the Canadas and other 
States. It is an exceedingly useful work and must command an extensive 
sale. Redding & Co., No. 8 State Street, publishers. 


Iva Mar: A Story of Things Actual and Possible. By Mary Lanepon. 

We are indebted to Redding & Co., No. 8 State Street, for a copy of this 
work, already noticed, and which is meeting with extraordimary success. Eve- 
Ty one is on the qui vive to discover the authoress, and we presume that when 
the sale shall have reached 100,000 copies, she will reveal herself. 


Tus Covurr. 


This is the title of a magnificent illustrated quarto volume from the press 
of D. Appleton & Co., depicting with pen, pencii and graver the distinguished 
ladies who adorned American society in the days of Washington. It is edited 
by Rufus W. Griswold. The engravings are in the highest style of art, aiter 
the it master-pieces of Wool » Copley, Gainsb gh, Stuart, Trum- 
bull and Maibone. The ladies of the earliest presidents, the beauties of the 
past age—are here presented in a style not inferior to the best illustrated 
works of the British press. The text is not a mere pendant to the portraits 
but is in itself a valuable contribution te our historieal and biographical 


In Doors AnD Our: or, Views from the 7 
(Wuuax T. Apams). Boston: Brown, Bazin & Co. Fetridge & Co. 
This is a hand illustrated volume of three hundred and thirty pages, 

got out by the new and enterprising house of Brown, Bazin & Co., who have 

thy « d the publishing i in this city, with every determi- 
nation to command success. Oliver Optic is an agreeable story-teller and 

sketcher, who looks on life with an artist’s eye, amd delineates it with a 

graphic pen. 


Tue, Universe No tus Earra No Monoposr; Preceded by a Scien- 
tific Baposition of the Unity of Pian in Creation. Two volumes in one. 
Boston and : James Mumree & Co. 1865. 12moe. pp. 369. 

sufficiently indicates its purpose. Whatever 
may be the conclusions. of the reader on closing it, no one can deny the au- 
thor the merit of ingenious ing, great bh and a wonderful com- 

He ranges through the sciences with the assured step of 

paths, and gathers, in support of his theory, a start- 

ling amount of facts. ‘The work is exciting much attention, and great curios- 
ity is manifested as to the identity of the author. It is evidently the produc- 


Comer. By Otrver Optic 


of one who has devoted his life to science, and who has brought to bis 
of au earnest and religious «pirit. 
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GLEASON’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


FERNANDO WOOD, MAYOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK. 


We present herewith a likeness of the Hon. Fernando 
Wood, the recently elected mayor of New York, engraved 
from a fine daguerreotype taken by P. Haas, No. 371 
Broadway. Mr. Wood was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia, June 14, 1812, but became a resident of New York 
in 1820; his father was an eminent merchant. Both his 

and maternal grandparents were officers in the 

revolutionary army, and, by a singular coincidence, both 
were wounded in the battle of Germantown. At the 
of twenty-eight, Mr. Wood was sent to Congress from his 
native city, and distinguished himself in a body of men 
which embraced such names as John Quincy Adams, 
Millard Fillmore, R. M. T. Hunter, and others of celeb- 
rity. He made several s es on the bank, tariff and 
other leading questions of the day. After the completion 
of his term of service, he retired from public life, and 
resumed business as a merchant. In 1849, he gave up 
commerce, having amassed an ample fortune. In 1850, 
he was the Democratic candidate for mayor of New York, 
and sustained a defeat in common with all the democratic 
nominees for office. In the late election, he was the 
nominee of both wings of the democratic party, and op- 
~~ by the Whigs, Reformers and Know Nothings. 

h his nomination and election, under existing circum- 
stances, must be ed as highly complimentary. The 
office of mayor of New York is one of t power, im- 
portance responsibility. ‘The city elections are car- 
ried on with a zeal and fire which we in the sober city of 
notions can hardly realize. Sometimes party spirit runs 
to such a height in certain localities, that disastrous 
scenes result from the madness of the hour, and a for- 
eigner would be apt to imagine that the city was on the 
eve of a revolution. In a few days, however, the defeat- 
ed candidates and their adhcrents acquiesce in the popu- 
lar decision, and compose themselves with the philosophi- 
cal reflection, that they may have “ better luck next time.” 
The last election, though a warmly contested one, was 
not marked with any incidents of a tragic character. Mr. 
Wood's constituents are, of course, in excellent spirits, 
and his opponents are, of course, determined to secure 
their man next time. Nothing is more surprising to a 
foreigner than the contrast presented by the fierce fury of 
a warmly contested election and the quiet acquiescence of 
the vanquished when the strife is over. On the occasion 
of a deeply interesting debate in our House of Representatives at 
Washington, when the public mind was in the intensest ferment, 
the speaker ordered the gallery to be cleared of spectators. “ That 
can never be done without bayonets !” said an English nobleman, 
who was present. The speaker simply gave the order to the ser- 
geant-at-arms ; a word from him was sufficient. To the astonish- 
ment of the Englishman, the gallery was instantly and 
evacuated. It was the triumph of the republican principles. The 
people, who know they are the sources of power and the makers 
of law, stand ready to obey them when made. Where the masses 
have no voice in the election of their rulers, or the framing of 
their laws, hireling bayoncts and sabres are necessary to keep 
them in subjection. The ruler, not a representative of the people, 
needs an armed escort whenever he stirs abroad—he must have 
his mounted life guard beside him, his household infantry to 
guard the approaches to his palace. “Is that President Washing- 
ton?” asked an Englishman, to whom the Father of his Country 
was pointed out, walking unattended in the strects of Philadclphia. 
“ Where is his guard ?”—*“ Here,” replied the American, stnking 
his bosom, “in the hearts of his countrymen!” In nine cases out 
of ten, the persons of sovereigns are targets for ball practice, while 
we remember but a single instance of an attempt to assassinate an 
American magistrate. 
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FERNANDO WOOD, MAYOR-ELECT OF NEW YORK. . 


ST. HELENA. 

A little island in the South Atlantic Ocean, off the coast of 
Africa, standing detached from any group, and 1200 miles from 
any land, a barren mass of rock, and serving only as a watering- 
place for vessels bound on long voyages, became, from an histori- 
cal event, one of the most memorable spots in the world. It was 
here that the greatest man of the 19th century, the t cap- 
tain of any age, found a jail and grave. Here is the spot where his 
remains rested for many years, until claimed of the British gov- 
ernment by Louis Philippe. The ceremonies of exhumation were 
very striking; the coffin was brought to light in the presence of 
the British commander and many legal witnesses, and properly 
identified. After which it was committed to the care of the Prince 
de Joinville, and taken with many ceremonies on board his flag- 
ship, where tapers were burned, and a guard of honor kept up 
around the corpse night and day till it reached the shores of 
France, and was conveyed to Paris and finally deposited in the 
Church of the Invalides with such demonstrations of honor as 
were never bestowed upon a mortal conqueror. The island was 
discovered by the Portuguese in 1501, came into possession of the 
Dutch, and finally fell into the hands of the English in 1651. It 
is ten and a half miles long, by six and three-quarters broad, and 
is about twenty-eight miles in circumference. 


A STORY OF THE NORTH. 


The interest with which the recent discovery of the 
fate of the party of Sir John Franklin has invested all the 
old stories and traditions of adventure in the Arctic seas, 
renders the following narrative of the fate of Errick Rande, 
— interesting and cgprepinte at the present time : 

‘ As early as 988, Errick e, an Icelandic chieftain, 
fitted out an expedition of twenty-five galleys at Suefell, 
and having manned them with sufficient crews of colo- 
nists, set forth from Iceland to what appeared a more con- 
genial climate. They sailed upon the ocean fifteen days, 
and they saw no land. The next day brought with 4 a 
storm, and many a gallant vessel sunk in the deep. 
Mountains of ice covered the water as far as the eye could 
reach, and but a few galleys escaped destruction. The 
morning of the seventeenth day was clear and cloudless ; 
the sea was calm, and far away to the northward could be 
seen the glare of ice-fields reflecting on the sky. The re- 
mains of the shattered fleet gathered together to pursue 
their vo , but the galley of Errick Rande was not 
there. The crew of a galley which was driven further 
down than the rest, repo that, as the morning broke, 
the fields of ice that had covered the ocean were 
driven by the current past them, and that they beheld the 
galley of Errick Rande, borne by resistless force, and 
with the speed of the wind, before a tremendous field of 
ice, her crew had lost all control of her, and they were 
tossing their arms in wild agony. Scarcely a moment 
had elapsed before it was walled in by a hundred ice-bills 
and the whole mass moved forward and was soon beyond 
the horizon. That the galley of the narrators escaped 
was wonderful; it remained, however, uncontradicted, 
and the vessel of Errick Rande was never more seen. 
Half a century after that, a Danish colony was established 
upon the western coast of Greenland.” The crew of the 
vessels which carried the colonists thither, in their excur- 
sions into the interior, crossed a range of hills that 
stretched to the northward ; they had approached nearer 
to the pole than any preceding adventurers. Upon look- 
ing down from the summit of the hills, they beheld a vast 
and interminable field of ice, undulating in various places, 
and formed into a thousand grotesque shapes. 
saw, not far from the shore, a figure in an ice vessel, wi 
—- icicles instead of masts rising from it. Curios- 

.ity prompted them to approach, when they beheld a dis- 
mal sight. Figures of men in every attitude of woe were upon 
the deck, but they were icy things; one figure alone stood erect, 
and, with folded arms, leaning against the mast. A hatchet was 
procured and the ice split away, and the features of a chieftain 
disclosed, pallid and deathly and free from decay. This was 
doubtless the vessel, and that figure the form of Errick Rande. 
Benumbed with cold, and in the agony of despair, his crew had 
fallen around him. The spray of the ocean and the fogs had 
frozen as it lighted — them, and covered each figure with an 
icy robe, which the short-lived glance of a Greenland sun had not 
time to remove. The Danes gazed upon the spectacle with 
trembling ; they knew not but the scene might be their fate. They 
knelt down upon the deck and muttered a prayer in their native 
tongue for the souls of the frozen crew, then hurriedly left the 
place, for the night was approaching.” 


Instruction.—Instruct your son well, or others will instruct 
him ill. No child goes altogether untanght. Send him to the 
school of wisdom, or he will go of himself to the rival academy 
kept by the lady with the cap and bells. There is always teaching 
going on of some sort, just as in the fields, the progress of vege- 
tation is never idle. 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
TENTH VOLUME. 
FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


In announcing Tue Frac or ovr Union for the new year 
1855, we deem it necessary to promise but little ; the paper after 
nine years of unprecedented success is too well known to require 
any puffing. By liberal management its circulation has reached 
to so large an edition that, while we furnish the finest of paper 
and issue a journal entirely original, the products of the best and 
most popular writers, we are yet able to furnish it at the same 
low rate as our cotemporaries. 

Two more numbers will complete the present volume, when 
we shall commence the new year with new type, a new dress 
throughout, and a new and elegant heading, the proprietor being 
resolved to make the tenth volume of the Flag superior to any of 
its predecessors. It will continue to give the same large amount 
of original and entertaining sketches, stories and novelettes, and 
fresh spirit will be imparted to its editorial department, which will 
be as heretofore under the immediate control and care of Mr. 
Ballou. Several new and popular writers have been engaged for 
the year, and the Flag will be improved in all departments. 

The same assiduity will be observed to exclude from its col- 
umns everything of an immoral or indelicate nature, so that parents 
need not fear to place it in the hands of their children, or maidens 
to read aloud from its columns. It shall be a refined and accept- 
able visitor to old and young, and freighted with pleasant reading 
and sound articles, embracing historical romances, pictures of 
social life, anecdotes, gems of thought and wit and humor. 

We shall commence in the first number of the new year a bril- 
liant and taking novelette from the pen of that favorite novelist 
and admirable writer, Lrzurenant Murray, one of the best 
stories we have ever read in manuscript or print, entitled 


THE SEA WITCH: 
THE AFRICAN QUADROON. 
A TALE OF THE SLAVE COAST. 


By reference to our terms, on another page, it will be seen that 
any person who sends us sixteen subscribers will receive the seven- 
teenth copy gratis. Subscribe early and have the numbers from 
the first of the year. Notwithstanding we printed a largely in- 
creased edition last January, yet it will be remembered that it was 
all exhausted at once, and we were obliged to disappoint many. 


Tue Dirrerence.—In 1828 there were three miles of rail- 
roads in the United States,—there are now 17,317 miles, costing 
about $500,000,000 


SPLINTERS. 


«++. They have introduced gas into Nantucket, the home of the 
whale fishery! What would Long Tom Coffin have said ? 
. In the libel suit of Fry vs. Bennett of the New York Her- 
ald, the Supreme Court has refused to grant a new trial. 
.... If the allies are beaten in the Crimea, they force Austria 
and Prussia to declare their hands. 
.... The Rev. Antoinette Brown has been compelled to relin- 
quish her parish on account of ill health. 
..+. The Massachusetts Historical Society, instituted in 1791, 
has a library of 8000 bound volumes. 
... Kasosky, the celebrated bootmaker of Paris, works only for 
people who ride in carriages. His boots cannot be walked in. 
.... Charles Francis Adams has erected a marble monument 
to the memory of his father, J. Q. Adams, in the church at Quincy. 
.... Charles Kemble, the great English actor (father of Fanny 
Kemble), just dead, was born in 1775. 
«++. The governor of Arkansas says the State treasury is short 
—a very prevalent complaint now-a-days. 
eo It is now almost as much an evidence of foppery to have 
a close-shorn face, as it used to be to wear a moustache. 
-«+« The contractors of the Pacific Railroad in Texas are 
organizing a loan of several million of dollars. 
. It,is reported that there are eight hundred negroes in the 
slave pens at Mosaimbique awaiting to Cuba. 
. Ebenezer Lock, who died at Deering, N. H., fired the first 
shot of the Revolution at Lexington, in 1775. 
.... Lord Elgin has been detained im Canada, as is alleged, in 
consequence of a deficiency in his accounts. 
.++. Rev. Dr. Spencer, an influential Presbyterian clergyman, 
died in Brooklyn, N. Y., lately, aged 57 years. 
Here is paradox—An American sailor, although the 
first to give a blow, is the last to strike! 
.++. Trains are now running from Buffalo to Detroit in eight 
hours—seventeen hours was a quick passage a year ago. 


PETER WILKINS. 

The story of Peter Wilkins, or the Flying Islanders, is one that 
holds its place with romance-loving boyhood, beside the cherished 
Robinson, and the keenly-relished though misunderstood travels 
of Gulliver. It is as familiar to the school-boy as the Arabian 
Nights, or “ Tales of the Wild and Wonderful,” and often con- 
cealed, we fear, under cover of a huge lexicon, when the uncon- 
scious master imagines the diligent pupil to be deep in the intrica- 
cies of Horatian metres, or painfully tracking the retreat of the 
ten thousand through the knotty hieroglyphics of Xenophon. 
There are even old boys who have not forgotten the love of their 
early days, and who, together with the hope of the Republic, 
Young America, if it be not too base, will thank Mr. Manager 
Kimball, of the Museum, for reviving the dramatic version of 
Peter Wilkins, and putting it on the stage with all the lavish ex- 
penditure and gorgeous. effects which are sure to give it currency. 
It is the twelfth in the series of those Museum spectacles of which 
the motto appears to be “excelsior.” Each new one is a new 
surprise. The scenery by Minard Lewis is very artistic and ef- 
fective. The wreck of the De La Cruz on the magnetic rock is 
well painted—the storm, the basaltic cavern, and the grand as- 
cent, the finale obligato of a drama like this, are all exceedingly 
well done. The piece does not hang fire from the first scene to 
the last. 

Peter Wilkins was first brought out at the old Federal Street 
Theatre some twenty-eight years ago, and made a great sensa- 
tion at the time. Peter Wilkins was played by Miss Placide, a 
very showy woman and an excellent actress—long since sleeping 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Old Kilner, if we remember 
rightly, was Phelim O’Scud. Nicomedas Crowquill was played 
by Andrews, then, as still, an excellent comedian. Yourakee, we 
think, was assigned to Miss Riddle, and we are sure that Miss 
McBride was Halicarnia. But it is a long time ago—and we are 
bewildered by confused reminiscences of foot-lights and side- 
lights, gauze, fleshings, wings and floating islands. The scenery, 
we remember, was very excellent, and was due to the graceful 
pencil of an artist named Coyle. The opening scene—the wreck 
—was quite a marvel of effect and color. When everything was 
nearly ready for the performance, there was some difficulty in 
finding a representative for the Nondescript, or wild man of the 
woods, quite an important character in the piece, for he climbs 
trees, carries off flying damsels, unroofs huts, receives several dis- 
charges of fire-arms, and makes himself generally useful through- 
out the drama. 

The matter was arranged, however, and a crowded house 
was assembled the first night. The appearance of the Non- 
descript was a signal for general applause. He dropped down 
thirty feet upon the stage, and tumbled heels over head. Not 
content with the space behind the foot-lights, he shinned up the 
proscenium pillars, ran round the beading of the boxes, amidst 
the women, and jumped down to the stage on the farther side. 
From first to last he was the life of the piece. After the curtain 
fell, there were several calls, and a unanimous one for the painter 
of the scenery. The curtain was pushed back—the Nondescript 
ran in on all fours, nodded and chattered his thanks, turned a 
summerset and disappeared—it was Coyle, the scenic artist ! 

Tue Batpwim Aprie.—The Boston Daily Journal gives the 
following as the true history of this celebrated apple. The orig- 
inal tree is still standing on the farm of Messrs. Baldwin, now 
in Woburn, but formerly in Wilmington. It was found in the 
woods, and was, as far as is now known, a native tree. It was 
called the “ Pecker apple,” because the woodpeckers had made 
their nests in the tree. But when the fruit began to attract atten- 
tion and became valuable, it was called the “ Baldwin apple,” in 
honor of Loammi Baldwin who then owned the farm. It is 
needless to state that this kind of fruit is the most valuable that 
is gathered in our State. 


PostacEe.—Our friends in Canada will please remember that it 
is necessary for us to pre-pay the United States postage on the 
papers we send them; and in subscribing for our paper, unless 
the postage is sent to us, in addition to the subscription, we are 
obliged to deduct the same from the money sent. The postage is 
one half cent on each paper—that is 26 cents for the year. 

Opera at Nisxo’s.—English opera has proved 
highly successful in New York. Mlle. Naw reaps golden opinions 
nightly. This lady’s European fame has done her only justice. 
Mr. Niblo deserves the ample success that greets his efforts night- 
ly, for his liberal enterprise. 


Brrs.—The Boonsville Observer tells of a great congress of 
bees on the farm of Mr. Noah Smith, in those parts. Thirty 
swarms have gathered in and about one cherry-tree. The old 
women of the neighborhood regard it as a sign of the approaching 
destruction of the world. 


Trisa Grant.—Pat Murphy, a young Irish giant, now at 
Greenock, Scotland, stands seven feet five and a half inches in 


his stockings, and weighs three hundred and thirty-six pounds. 


Putnam’s MaGazINE FOR Decemper.—Phillips, & 
Co., and Redding & Co. have this work for sale. Tt shines as 
usual with wit, humor, sense and learning. 


Born Paprers.—In renewing subscriptions upon the Flag or 
Pictorial, let our readers remember that by enclosing four dollars 
they obtain both papers for one year. 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL. 
VOLUME EIGHTH. 


FOR THE NEW YEAR. 


We are resolved to commence the New Year in a style of real 
excellence and beauty which the Prcror1at has never yet reached. 
To ensure this, we have engaged a large corps of artists, design- 
ers and engravers, and shall increase the number of illustrations 
from one to two hundred per annum—one more entire page being 
devoted to this purpose, making eight illustrated pages in each 
number. Besides this, the Picrorta will appear on a quality of 
paper vastly superior to what has been used heretofore, having a 
pearl satin surface, hard and glossy, to impart beauty to the en- 
gravings, which will also be of a greatly improved character, 
artistic, original and timely. 

The new proprietor is fully determined to make the Picror1aL 
a paper that shall be a credit, not only to Boston, but to the whole 
country, and not one particle behind the best. European illustrated 
journals. Its literary character will also be greatly improved, and . 
more attention given to its descriptive department and editorials ; 
for which purpose the proprietor has associated with himself, as 
assistant editor, Francis A. Durivaee, Esq., a gentleman well 
known in the literary world as a ripe scholar, a graceful and ready 
writer, and an author whose fame is already established. This 
arrangement will greatly enhance the intrinsic value of the 
Picroriat. 

We shall commence in number one of the new volume an ad- 
mirable and deeply interesting story from the pen of Francis A. 
Durivage, Esq., entitled : 


STEEL AND GOLD: 
oR, 
THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 

Notwithstanding that a very heavy increased expense is incurred 
to improve and perfect the paper, it will be observed that there is 
no change in the price, but that any person sending us sixteen sub- 
scribers will receive the seventeenth copy gratis. For terms, see 
imprint given below. Let our friends subscribe early, as two more 
papers will complete the volume, and we desire to print enough 
for all demands. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Dr. Peabody, Mr. Charles Eliot Guild to Miss Mary 
Lyman, daughter of Hon. 8S. A. Eliot. 

By Rev. Dr. Gannett, George H mote . Esq. to Miss Elizabeth Watts. 

By Rev. Mr. Duffield, Mr. Henry A. Wight and Miss Sarah A. Davenport. 

By Rev. Mr. Huntington, Mr. Charles H. Hawes to Miss Abbie B. Tyler. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Charles M. Gowing to Misa Maria Ames, both of 
Wilmington; Mr. Christian Hanson to Miss Mary A. Clark. 

At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Hutchins, Mr. Joseph G. 3. Littlehale, of New, 
berry, Me., to Miss Olive S. Pingree; by Rev. Mr. Laurie, Dr. Cyrus T. Lang 

to Miss Alice M. Abbott. 

At East Boston, by Rev. Mr. Cudworth, Mr. Justus F. Bradford to Miss 
Harriet Pettingill. 

At West Cambridge, Wellington, of New 
York, to Miss Schouler. 

At Quincy, by Rev. ur. Clark, Mr. E. Atherton Hunt, of Weymouth, to 
Miss Louisa A. Follett. 
—_-- Richardson, Mr. John F. Hall to Miss Susan 


DEATHS. 


ity, Miss Matilda E. Brayton, 18; 
21; Mr. William Brown, 72; Miss Mary Davenport, * 
of Mr. William H. Simonds, 33; Dea. Samuel Teany, 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Nancy Rugg. 74; Mr. David Austin, 65. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Nancy Woods 33; } 

At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Elizabeth R., wife ‘of 

At Newton Corner, Mr. Joseph Foxcroft Crocker, 20. 

At West Newton, Miss Triphena Bacon, 85. 

At Malden, Miss Ruth Barnett, 70. 

At Taunton, Mrs. Sarah Pratt, 38; Mrs. Hannah Staples, 94. 

At Salem, Mr. Benjamin Felt, 84. 

At New Bedford, Mr. Pardon Wilcox, formerly of Tiverton, R. I., 92. 

At East Dennis, Mr. Paul Sears, 77. 

At Provincetown, Capt. John Whorf, 65. 

At Meredith Bridge, N. H., Mrs. — B. Whipple, 34. 

At Kittery, Me., Capt. John Phillips, 7 

At Exeter, N. H., Rev. William D. Mitoheoek, 30. 
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with numerous accurate engravings, by eminent artists, of notable objects, 
current events in all parts of the world, and of men and manners, altogether 
making a paper entirely original in its design, in this country. Its pages 
cutee views of every populous — in the known world, of all buildings of 
note in the eastern or western hemisphere, of all the primeipal ships and 
steamers of the navy and merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits 
of every noted character in the world, both male and female. Sketches of 
beautiful scenery, taken from life, will also be given, with numerous specimens 
from the animal kingdom, the birds of the air, and the fish of the sea. It is 
printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, presenting in its 

mechanical execution an elegant specimen of art. The size of the paper is 
fifteen hundred and sixty- -four square inches, giving @ great amount of reading 

matter and illust ih weekly paper of sixteen octavo pages. 
Each six months will make @ volume of 416 pages, with about one thousand 
splendid engravings. 


TERMS:—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


Any person us sixteen subseribers at the last rate shall receive the 
seventeenth copy 


RIAL, when taken together by one person, one year, for $4 (0. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
CALIFORNIA. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Iand of gold!—New England greets thee, 
O'er the mountain and the main ; 

With a sister's smile she meets thee, 
Youngest of our household train ;— 


She, mid rocks and storms was cradled,— 
Mid the shout of angry foes ; 

Thou, in sudden, dreamlike splendor, 
Palias-born, to vigor rose. 


Many a form her bosom nurtured, 
Dwells beneath thy sunny sky,— 

And these warm memorials brighten 
All the links of sympathy. 


Children of one common country! 
Firm in union let us stand, 

With combined endeavor earning 
Glory for our native land. 


Climes of gold and climes of iron, 
Climes that reap the bearded wheat, 

Climes that rear the snowy cotton, 
Pour their treasures at her feet,— 


While with kindling exultation, 
She, who marks their filial part, 

Like the mother of the Gracchi, 
Hoards her jewels in her heart. 


+ > 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


ELDORADO. 


No. XIV. 


BY THOMAS BULFINCH. 


VALLEY OF THE AMAZON, CONCLUDED. 

On January 4th, at about the point of the junction of the Pu- 
rees river with the Amazon, Lieutenant H. remarks: ‘‘ The banks 
of the river are now losing the character of savage and desolated 
solitudes that characterizes them above, and begin to show signs 
of habitation and cultivation. We passed to-day several farms, 
with neatly-framed and plastered houses, and a schooner-rigged 
vessel lying off several of them.” 

They arrived at the junction of the river Negro. This is one 
of the largest of the tributaries of the Amazon, and derives its 
name from the blackness of its waters. "When taken up in a tum- 
bler the water is a light red color, like a pale juniper water, and 
is probably colored by some rich berry. This river, opposite the 
town of Barra, is about a mile and a half wide, and very 
beautiful. It is navigable for almost any draughts to the 
Masaya, a distance of about four hundred miles; there the 
rapids commence, and the further ascent must be made in boats. 
By this river a communication exists with the Orinoco, by means 
of a remarkable stream, the Cassaguiare, which seems to have 
been formed for the sole purpose of uniting these two majestic 
rivers and the future dwellers upon them in the bonds of perpetu- 
al amity. Humboldt, the great traveller and philosopher, thus 
speaks of it. “ The Cassaguiare, as broad as the Rhine, and the 
course of which is one hundred and eighty miles in length, will 
not much longer form in vain a navigable canal between two 
basins of rivers which have a surface of one hundred and ninety 
thousand square leagues. The grain of New Grenada will be 
carried to the banks of the Rio Negro; boats will descend from 
the sources of the Napo and the Ucayali, from the Andes of 
Quito and upper Peru to the mouths of the Orinoco. A country 
nine or ten times larger than Spain, and enriched with the most 
varied productions, is accessible in every direction by the medium 
of the natural canal of the Cassaguiare, and the bifurcation of 
the rivers.” Lieutenant Herndon adds, “A glance at the map 
and a reflection upon the course of the tradewinds, will show 
con¢lusively that no ships can sail from the mouths of the Ama- 
zon and Orinoco without passing close by our southern ports. 
Our country then is the natural depot for the rich and varied pro- 
ductions of that vast region ; here, too, can be found all that the 
inhabitants of that region require for their support and comfort.” 

The greatest of all the tributaries of the Amazon is the Ma- 
deira, whose junction our travellers next reached. For four hun- 
dred and fifty miles from its mouth there is good navigation, then 
occur cascades, which are navigable only by boats, and occupy 
three hundred and fifty miles, above which the river is navigable 
for large vessels, by its great tributaries, into Bolivia and Brazil. 

They next entered the country where the cocoa is regularly 
cultivated, and the banks of the river present a much less deso- 
late and savage appearance than they do above. The cocoa-trees 
have a yellow-colored leaf, and this together with their regularity 
of size, distinguishes them from the surrounding forest.” Lieuten- 
ant Herndon says, “ I do not know a prettier place than one of 
these plantations. The trees interlock their branches, and with 
their lange leaves make a shade impenetrable to any ray of the 
sun; and the large golden-colored fruits, hanging from branch 
and trunk, shine through the green with a most beautiful effect. 
This is the time of the harvest, and we found the people of every 

plantation engaged in the open space before the house in breaking 
open the shells of the fruit, and spreading the seed to dry in the 
sun. They make a pleasant drink for a hot day by pressing out 
the juice of the gelatinous pulp that envelopes the seeds. It is 
ealled cocoa wine ; it is a white viscid liquor, has an agreeable 
acid taste, and is very refreshing.” 4 

‘Ye must hasten on, and pass without notice many spots of in- 


terest on the river, but as we have now reached a comparatively 
civilized and known region, it is less necessary to be particular. 
The Tapajos river stretches its branches to the town of Diaman- 
tino, situated at the foot of the mountains where diamonds are 
found. Lieutenant Herndon saw some of the diamonds and gold 
sand in the possession of a resident of Santarem, who had traded 
much on the river. The gold-dust appeared to him equal in qual- 
ity to that he had seen from California. Gold and diamonds, 
which are always united in this region, as in many others, are 
found especially in the numerous water-courses, and also through- 
out the whole country. After the rains, the children of Diaman- 
tino hunt for the gold contained in the earth, even of the streets, 
and in the bed of the river Ouro, which passes through the city, 
and they often collect considerable quantities. It is stated that 
diamonds are sometimes found in the stomachs of the fowls. The 
quantity of diamonds found in a year varies from two hundred 
and fifty to five hundred oitavas, the oitava being about seventeen 
carats. The value depends upon the quality and size of the spec- 
imen, and can hardly be reduced to anestimate. Itis seldom that 
a stone of over half an oitava is found, and such an one is worth 
from two to three hundred dollars. 

As an offset to the gold and diamonds, we have this picture of 
the climate : “ From the rising to the setting of the sun, clouds 
of stinging insects blind the traveller, and render him frantic by 
the torments they cause. Take a handful of the finest sand and 
throw it above your head, and you would then have but a faint 
idea of the number of these demons who tear the skin to pieces. 
It is true, these insects disappear at night, but only to give place 
to others yet more formidable. Large bats (true, thirsty vam- 
pires) literally throng the forests, cling to the hammocks, and 
finding a part of the body exposed, rest lightly there and drain it 
of blood. The alligators are so numerous, and the noise they 
make so frightful, that it is impossible to sleep.” 

At Santarem they were told the tide was perceptible, but did 
not perceive it. At Gurupa it was very apparent. This point is 
about five hundred miles from the sea. About thirty-five miles 
below Gurupa commences the great estuary of the Amazon. The 
river suddenly flows out into an immense bay, which might ap- 
propriately be called the “ bay of a thousand islands,” for it is cut 
up into innumerable channels. The travellers ran for days through 
channels varying from fifty to five hundred yards in width, be- 
tween numberless islands. This is the India-rubber country. The 
shores are low, indeed one seldom sees the land at all, the trees 
on the banks generally standing inthe water. The party stopped 
at one of the establishments for making India-rubber. The house 
was built of light poles, and on piles, to keep it out of the water, 
which flowed under and around it. This was the store, and rude 
as it was, was a palace compared to the hut of the laborer who 
gathers the India-rubber. The process is as follows: a longitud- 
inal gash is made in the bark of the tree with a hatchet. A wedge 
of wood is inserted to keep the gash open, and a small clay cup 
is stuck to the tree beneath the gash. The cups may be stuck 
as close together as possible around the tree. In four or five 
hours the milk has ceased to run, and each wound has given from 
three to five table-spoonfuls. The gatherer then collects it from 
the cups, pours it into an earthern vessel, and commences the op- 
eration of forming it into shapes and smoking it. This must be 
done at once, as the juice soon coagulates. A fire is made on the 
ground and a rude funnel placed over it to collect the smoke. 
The maker of the rubber now takes his last, if he is making shoes, 
or his mould, which is fastened to the end of a stick, pours the 
milk over it with a cup, and passes it slowly several times through 
the smoke, until it is dry. He then pours on the other coats, un- 
til he has the required thickness, smoking each coating till it is 
dry. From twenty to forty coats make a shoe. The soles and 
heels are of course given more coats than the body of the shoe. 
The figures on the shoes are made by tracing them on the rubber 
while soft, with a coarse needle or bit of wire. This is done two 
days after the coating. In a week the shoes are taken from the 
last. The coating occupies about twenty-five minutes. 

The tree is tall, straight and has a smooth bark. It sometimes 
reaches a diameter of thirteen inches or more. Each incision 
makes a rough wound on the tree, which, although it does not 
kill it, renders it useless, because a smooth place is wanted to 
which to attach the cups. The milk is white and tasteless, and 
may be taken into the stomach with impunity. 

Our travellers arrived at Para on the 12th of April, 1852, and 
were most hospitably and kindly received by Mr. Norris, the 
American consul. 

Para is situated on 2 low elbow of land at the junction of the 
river Guama with the river of Para, and at a distance of about 
eighty miles from the sea. The harbor is a fine one. There is 
an abundance of water, and ships of any size may lie within one 
hundred and fifty yards of the shore. The population numbers 
about ten thousand free persons and five thousand slaves. Para 
is infected with yellow fever and small-pox, but these diseases are 
thought to have been introduced from abroad, and there is reason 
to hope that by increased attention to cleanliness, as regards 
the vessels and their crews, and the part of the harbor where they 
lie, those diseases may be banished. 

The climate is delightful. The sun is hot till about noon, 
when the sea-breeze comes in, bringing clouds, with rain, thunder 
and lightning, which cools and purifies the atmosphere, and washes 
the streets of the city. The afternoon and evening are then de- 
licious. This was invariable during the month of the lieutenant’s 
stay. 

The rich vegetable productions of the country enhance much 
the beauty of the city. In nearly all the gardens grow various 
kinds of palm, the cocoa-nut, the cinnamon, the bread-fruit tree, 
and rich green vines of black pepper. There are a number of 


almond trees in various parts of the town, which are very orna- 
mental. The society of Para is also agreeable. As is apt to be 
the case in tropical climates, there is a great disinclination to la- 
bor. The men of the upper class are nearly all in the employ of 
the government, with exceedingly small salaries, but they have 
no disposition to add to their incomes by labor or trade. They 
are contented to live, and enjoy without labor, the fruits which 
the earth spontaneously offers. The women are simple, frank 


and engaging in their manners, and very fond of evening parties 
and dancing. 

The journey of our travellers ends here. Lieutenant Hern- 
don’s book is full of instruction conveyed in a pleasant style. He 
seems to have manifested throughout good judgment, good tem- 
per, energy and industry. He had no collisions with the authori- 
ties or with individuals, and, on his part, seems to have mct 
friendly feelings and good offices throughout his whole route. 

The effects of Lieutenant Herndon’s mission became almost 
immediately apparent. The government of Brazil, as if awakened 
to a sense of the importance of developing the commercial re- 
sources of the Amazon, sent envoys to Peru, Bolivia, Equador, 
and New Grenada, countries in which the head-waters of the Am- 
azon rise, to concert measures for introducing steam-navigation 
upon the river. But the plans of Brazil were selfish. She had 
no wish to throw open the trade of the river to the participation 
of all nations ; but to confine it chiefly to herself, with the least 
possible participation even with the contiguous nations. The 
emperor, by a decree, gave to De Souza, a citizen of Brazil, the 
exclusive privileze for thirty years, of navigating the Amazon by 
steamboats. Such a privilege, if acceded to by the other States, 
would give Brazil all power over the navigation not only of the 
Amazon, but of all the rivers which flow into it. Fortunately for 
the interests of commerce in general and for the early develop- 
ment of the resources of the Amazon, the Peruvian Secretary of 
State, Don Manuel Tirado, practically annulled this action of the 
Brazilian government by procuring an appropriation by the 
Council of State of $200,000, for the exploration by steamboats 
of the Peruvian waters, and the colonization and settlement of 
their fertile borders. He has appropriated $75,000 of this sum for 
the purchase of two small steamers, to be built in the United 
States, and to be delivered at Loreto by the Ist of January, 1854. 
The President of Peru also issued a decree allowing to the sub- 
jects of all nations which have treaties with Peru, free access to 
that portion of the Amazon which flows through Peruvian terri- 
tory, as far up as Nauta, that is for five hundred miles; and em- 
powering the local governors to grant land gratuitously to all, 
whether Peruvians or foreigners, who wish to establish themselves 
in those localities. Many other facilities and inducements are 
held out to settlers, and it is evidently the wish of the Peruvian 
government to deal with the subject in a liberal spirit. 

The following, from a late newspaper, the Boston Traveller, 
brings the history of the Amazon down to the present day. 

Dr. Wuitmore’s STEAMERS ON THE AMAzon.—“ A letter 
addressed to the Traveller, dated Para, December 22d, 1853, gives 
a glowing account of the trial trip of Dr. Whitmore’s new steam- 
ers, designed to navigate the river Amazon. The doctor, as some 
of our readers may already know, is a Yankee, formerly of Low- 
ell, Mass. Sometime ago he took a contract from the Peruvian 
government, to furnish two or more steamboats, suitable for the 
navigation of the Amazon, a treaty having been made with Bra- 
zil with this end in view. Dr. Whitmore came to New York, 
contracted for the boats and machinery, superintended their con- 
struction, had them taken to pieces and packed in a sailing ves- 
sel, and shipped for the mouth of the fener all at his own 
hazard. He then secured a sufficient number of competent me- 
chanics to go out with him, to put the steamer together, and set 
up their machinery ; and on the day on which our correspondent 
dates his letter, the enterprise had been so far crowned with suc- 
cess, that the first of these beautiful little river boats had made its 
trial-trip, and appeared off Para, some seventy miles from the 
mouth of the Amazon. It was a gala day. The city was astir 
with joyful anticipations; and the little steamer was received 
with every demonstration of satisfaction. She was decked with 
flags, among which the stars and stripes were conspicuous, and 
bore a gladsome company, some two hundred persons, who were 
entertained by music and dancing, as well as feasting on board 
and on shore. Among others, there was on board a German, on 
his way to Germany, as the agent of the Peruvian government, 
to see to the embarkation of two thousand emigrants, who are to 


be brought out to Peru, up the Amazon in these steamboats, and 
located along the eastern slope of the Andes.” 


+ > 


BURYING ALIVE. 


A paper was recently read before the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, in which the following extraordinary instance was adduced 
as a reason for abolishing the present custom of burying so soon 
after death : “ A young female had been twice pronounced dead, 
when only in a trance, but had recovered in time to prevent being 
buried alive. A third trance came on, and in consequence of 
what had previously occurred, permission was obtained from the 
constitutional authorities for the body to remain above ground so 
long as decomposition should not take place. A week—ten days 
passed away—there was still no decomposition ; but all the a 44 
cal men declared she was dead, and at length she was laid in 
coffin. Only a few minutes before the coffin was to be nail 
down, and while the bell of the village was already tolling for the 
funeral, a female from an adjoining village, who had been a 
schoolmate of the a deceased, came to take a last farewell. 
She stooped to kiss the lips of her de friend, and ined 
in that position for some time. The by-standers attempted to re 
move her. She waved them away with her hands, and remained 
in that position, with her lips on those of her deceased friend, and 
breathing the warm breath of life into her lungs. At length she 
exclaimed, ‘ She lives,’ and rising from the pointed out une- 

uivocal signs of life. She then stated when she was kissing her 
friend she fancied she felt her breath, and in a few minutes was 
convinced of that fact. The female supposed to be dead was 
taken out of the coffin and placed in a warm bed, and in a few 
hours fully revived, She was, during her trance, fully sensible of 
all that was passing around her, even heard the death-bell 
toll, but was incapable of speech or sign to show that she was not 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

A Western judge has decided that stationery, umbrellas, over- 
coats and rubbers are not property, but articles of miscellaneous 
utility. The result is, that these goods have a very rapid circula- 
tion in those parts. The strongest man is the best off. Gentle- 
men who are a little short in trifles of this nature, should sail 
for the West. —— The number of words in the English language 
has been computed at about eighty thousand. —— The most in- 
teresting exhibition at the late Virginia State Agricultural Fair 
was the manufacture of thread lace by hand, which was done by 
two females, one of whom was a little girl not much more than 
seven years of age. ——It is asserted that Barnum sold the rhi- 
noceros from the purest ‘“ temperance ” motives—because the lat- 
ter had not consented to give up his horn. —— The last mail from 
California brings intelligence that the Supreme Court of that 
State has decided that the Chinese fall under the meaning of a 
clause of the Constitution of California, which says that no black 
or mulatto shall be allowed to give evidence in favor of or against 
a white man. —— The first piece of artillery was invented by a 
German soon after the invention of gunpowder, and artillery was 
first used by the Moors at Algesiras, in Spain, in 1341. —— Lake 
Superior will shortly be connected with the lower great lakes by 
navigable water, the Saut Canal being nearly completed. This 
event is of great importance in connection with the development 
of the rich mineral resources of the copper regions. —— A young 
lawyer in Portland, Me., has hang out for his “shingle” an old 
sign of a religious paper, which displays the words, “ Zion’s 
Advocate.””——— There appears to be in some parts of Texas 
quite a war declared against the telegraph. The line has been 
torn down for two and a half miles, the wire coiled up and placed 
in the road, and several hundred feet carried entirely off. —— The 
editor of the Woonsocket Patriot has received two eggs, no big- 
ger than ordinary marbles, which were laid by a hen belonging 
to Mr. John Bates, of Blackstone. Mr. Bates says that the hen 
often lays two such eggs in a day, and occasionally one of these 
wonderful eggs has a smaller one inside. —— Buffaloes are very 
abundant on the Red River, beyond Minnesota, and many hun- 
ters will follow them this winter. —— The Louisville Courier 
states that the whole number of hogs killed up to November 18th, 
was 50,497. On the 24th of November last year, the total killed 
and in pen was 80,000.—— The water in Cayuga Lake is lower 
at the present time than it has been for forty-two years. —— An 
aloe planted near the withering bread-fruit tree causes it to revive. 
It is a beautiful fact, and, if generally known, might lead some 
learned in botany to inquire into the causes. ———A late rule of 
the Patent Office requires that inventors who send models to that 
office shall so construct them that their size will not exceed 
twelve inches in any direction. If the model exceeds this size, 
even by an inch, it cannot be received, though the office will re- 
duce the model to the required size, but at the expense of the 
inventor. —— Alcohol was first invented and used to stain the 
cheeks of the ladies of Arabia, a little more than nine hundred 
and fifty years ago. —— The secret of Dante’s struggle through 
life was in the reckless sarcasm of his answer to the Prince of 
Verona, who asked him how he could account for the fact that in 
the household of princes the court fool was in greater favor than 
the philosopher. “Similarity of mind,” said the fierce genius, 
* all over the world is the source of friendship.” —— The locomo- 
tives in passing through the neighborhood of Marion, Ohio, are 
obliged to blow their whistles till they get out of the woods, in 
order to keep the deer off the track. 
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RESULTS OF THE WAR. 

The war in Europe is exhausting the resources of England, 
and is said to be a large cause of the commercial embarrassments 
there. The Liverpool Times of the 18th October, remarks: ‘ War 
will soon prove itself as great an exhauster as famine. The cost 
of our army for the present year has been estimated at considera- 
bly more than the support of the Irish peasantry in 1847. The 
people required £8,000,000 worth of corn, which threatened to 
exhaust our banks. Our fleet and troops will require £8,423,099 
before the close of the current fiscal year. The bullion receipts, 
week after week, are immense, but the bullion returns of the 
banks show no increase. The demand for the precious metals 
appears to be greater than the supply, which is infinitely larger 
than at any former period of our history. This proves that an 
endless quantity of gold does not supply a people with money ; 
and that in trade, despite all legislation to the contrary, it is sim- 
ply dealt in as a commodity, like all other articles of commerce.” 


Lavcuter.—Professor Flogel devotes two hundred and seven- 
ty pages to a profoundly philosophical investigation of the origin, 
use and benefit of laughter generally, and treats of its different 
causes and aspects under thirty-seven distinct heads. He is able 
to inform us how to judge of a man’s character and disposition 
by hearing him laugh. The melancholy man’s laugh is a poor 
hi, hi, hi! the choleric temperament shows itself in a he, he, he! 
the phlegmatic indulges in a cheerful ha, ba, ha! and a sanguine 
habit is betrayed by its own characteristic ho, ho, ho! 

1s the city of San Francisco, of 
which so many hard things have been said, there are twenty 
church congregations, embracing nine thousand members. As 
religion is attended to, vice gradually and surely diminishes in 
the golden city. 


A Town soup.—The town of Petersburg, Texas, was recent- 
ly sold for debt, for less than a hundred dollars. The court-house 
was sold for sixteen dollars and the tavern for fifteen dollars, the 
difference being considered due to the dignity of the court. 


Wanside Gatherings. 


The business of the New York canals is this season very small 
as compared with that of former years. 


The judge of a court at Brooklyn, N. Y., has decided that dogs 
are property, and that it is a felony to steal them. 

The first application in the Sandwich Islands for a bank charter 
has recently been made, the first steam flour mill has been built, 
and the first flour manufactured. 


By a recent treaty with the Indians the whole of the peninsula 
lying between Lake Huron and Georgiana Bay has been ceded to 
e British government. 


A paper maker says: “ If our by would only raise flax in- 
stead of — ae their linseed and oil for their own use, we 
should soon have paper stock in abundance.’’ 

The next Congress will see the unusual sight of three brothers 
on the floor. The three Washburns, elected from Maine, Illinois 
and Wisconsin are brothers. It is not often that such an event 
takes place. 


H. B. M. discovery-ship Plover lately arrived at San Fran- 
cisco from Port Clarence. —n Plover has been absent from 
England seven years, and the greater of the time has 
been wintered in the Arctic Ocean. - 

An insane man who called himself Silas, and who had been 
confined several years in the workhouse connected with the jail 
in Barnstable, died there recently. He has never been able to 
tell who he was or where he came 


The St. Anthony (Minnesota) Express says that the 
of St. Anthony were never brighter than at the 
The inerease of every kind of business over that of 
estimated at from one-third to one-half. 


The Globe Cotton Mills in Utica, N. Y., were sold by auction 
recently, and bought in by J. C Baker, formerly one of the diree- 
tors of the company owning them, for $40,000. These mills were 
built five years ago, at a cost of $100,000. A new company will 
be formed to carry on the business. 

An attempt was made at Albany, a few evenings ago, by some 
unknown scoundrel, to kidnap a little girl im a public street! 
She was seized, , blindfolded, and taken’ to a dark room; 
but being left alone for a few moments, suceeeded in making her 
escape. 

Although emery has been sought for in all parts of the world, 
it has been only found in two la the island of Naxos, in 
Greece, and at a few spots in ey. The annual production is 
at present limited to two thousand tons of Naxos stone and six- 
teen hundred tons of Turkish. 


The Council Bluffs (Mo. Territory) Bugle, of the 3ist ult., 
says accounts from the villages of the Ottoe Indians go to show 
that they are dying in great numbers. It is supposed that the 
pork or bacon received as annuity, becoming musty or tainted, is 
the occasion of this mortality. What number has already died 
we have not been able to learn. 


The imports of foreign merchandize into this country during 
the fiscal year ending June 30th, 1854, were a fraction over 
$300,000,000. The exports of domestic produce were between 
$250,000,000 and $260,000,000. The exports of breadstuffs and 
provisions were somewhat in excess of $50,000,000. The differ- 
ence between the imports and exports was made up in California 
gold, stocks, and mercantile obligations. The revenue from cus- 
toms was about $65,000,000, and from all other sources $8,000,000. 


Foreign Stems. 


Rev. Mr. Crane, of the Nestorian mission, died at Gawar, 
August 27th, after an illness of eleven days; his disease was 
typhus fever. He had been about two years engaged in his mis- 
sionary work, and gave much promise of usefulness. 


Numerous arrests have taken place in Hungary, and have cre- 
ated a great sensation. The accused have been sent to Vienna. 
It is said that they include priests, proprietors and advocates. 
They are charged with having kept up intelligence with Russia. 

The French emperor has suddenly, in order to mitigate the lot 
of the laboring classes, suppressed all distillation from grain and 
farinaceous substances of what sort soever. The amount of the 
cereals for regular consumption was considerably diminished by 
the multiplication of grain distilleries, and high prices were main- 
tained in consequence. 

The two Russian generals, Gilkanoff and Taschilkanoff, who 
were taken prisoners to Constantinople, have since died of their 
wounds. Their deaths were announced by the guns of the ships 
of war lying off Scutari. The unfortunate generals were followed 
to the grave by the English, French and Turkish troops, English 
soldiers bearing the coffin. 

Rev. F. W. Nance, an English clergyman, has undertaken to 
preach the gospel in coal pits. At his first descent he had an 
audience of sixty persons, who were so much pleased that they 
urged him to repeat his visit, which he promised to do. Some 
friends remonstrating with him for thus exposing himself, he 
replied that his life was of no more importance than the poor 
man’s life. 

From the to the cottage in Germany, there is scarely a 
room to be found which does not possess its ivy tree. As you 
walk through the streets and cast your eyes upon the houses, 
there is scarcely a window which is not twined into a very bower 
by the graceful and gracious festoons of ivy. Among the pictur- 
esque leaves often gleams forth a small statue of the onna, or 
of Christ. 

It rs very doubtful whether Austria and Russia will not, 
after all that has been said and done, have recourse to the bloody 
arbitrament of arms in the oy of Poland. Russia has 
gathered 200,000 men facing for the Austrian frontier, while Aus- 
tria has embattled along her frontier, from Cracow to the Danube, 
200,000 men, and in the principalities 25,000 more. The greatest 
activity is visible oa both sides. 

An English paper descanting relative to the various qualities 
of connubial bliss, states that in the city of London, the official 
record for the last year stands thus :—runaway wives, 1132; run- 


4173; living in open warfare, 17,345; living in pri 
derstanding, 13,340; mutually indifferent, 55,175; regarded as 
nearly happy, 8175; happy, 127; perfectly happy, 13. 
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bor of Sebastopol, and the charges being ignited by a Voltaic bat- 
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Sands of Gold. 


.... A good man is influenced by God himself, and has a kind 
of divinity within him.— Seneca. 

.-.. The first step towards virtue is to abstain from vice. No 
man has true, sound sense, who is immoral.—Spectator. 

.-+. The little value Providence sets on riches, is seen by the 
persons on whom they are generally bestowed.— Tattler. 

.... Those who delight to insult the timorons and mean, do 
but swell themselves up into a more extravagant and remorseless 
barbarity.— Charron. 

.-+. He that makes anything his chief good, wherein virtue, 
reason and humanity do not bear a , can never do the duties 
of either friendship, justice or liberality. — Cicero. 

.-.. Wisdom allows nothing to be good, that will not be so 
forever; no man to be happy, but he that needs no other happi- 
ness than what is within himself; no man to be great or powerful, 
that is not master of himself.—Seneca. 

.-.. The spirit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, 
a jealousy of our own particular rights, but. a respect for the 
rights of others, and an unwillingness that any man, whether high 
or low, should be wronged and trampled under foot.— Channing. 

.... What shall we say of our great classical scholars and phi- 
lologists? Are they not (many of them, at least) engaged in the 
soulless occupation of unrolling the mummy-bandage of the an- 
eient graces? If we cannot see the graces except in the guise of 
@ mangled mummy, ’twere better not to see them at all.— Richter. 


Joker's Budact. 


It is rather a mistake to suppose that the landlord increases his 
rents by having a number of tares on his land. 


Somebody, in describing a beautiful lady, says she has “‘a face 
that a painter might dwell upon.”” Rather a broad face, that ! 

“What will you leave me in your will?” said a lady to an 
Trishmap. He very coolly answered: ‘‘ The wide world, my 
darlint.” 

The last society spoken of in California is the “‘ Pay-Nothings !”” 
It is said to be alarmingly prosperous. The password is ‘“ Lend 
me a dollar ;” the response, ‘‘ Broke !” 


The servant girl, who was taking a ride in her mistress’s car- 
riage, and who “longed to stand by the roadside and see herself 
go by,” expressed a very natural curiosity. 

We saw a fellow going zig-zag up the street yesterday, singing, 
“Money isa hard thing to borrow.” A wag exclaimed, “ Yes, 
and a tight thing to pay back.” 


A gentleman asked a negro boy if he wouldn’t take a pinch of 
snuff. “No,” replied the darkey, very respectfully, “me tank 
you. Pomp’s nose not hungry.” 


Felix McCarthy, of the Kerry militia was generally late on 
parade. ‘Ah, Felix,” said the sergeant, “you are always last.” 
“Be aisy, Sergeant Sullivan,” was his reply, “sure some one 
must be last.” 


An Irishman took the cars at Boston for Worcester. On 
jumping from the cars he remarked, that “If he had known he 
could have made the journey in so short a time he would have 
walked a foot!” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., IT., II., IV., V. and VI. of the Prcrorrat, elegantly 
bound in eloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parlor ornaments in the shape of a series of books of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events ail over the world; of scenery in all parts of the globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refe and p enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 


Union, at $3 per volume. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 


devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 
nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In polities, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 
AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 
It —— the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 


P g P of intelligence. No ts are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amusement of the general reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are regularly engaged, every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBIGINAL PAPEBB, 


the t cireulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly paper in 
the Union, with the exception of PICTORIAL. 

The Fiaq is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Tus Fiac or ovr Union. and one copy of Gurzason’s Picroaiat, 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
ate The Fiaa can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots im the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at FIVE cents per single copy. 
Published every Saturpar, by 
M. M. BALLOU, 
oF TREMONT AND Srauara, Besrox, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. PRENCH, 121 Nassau Street, New York. 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and 5 South 3: 
4. C. BAGLBY, corner of 4th and Sy 

ql corner of 4th and Chesnut 

THOMAS LUNN, 188 Camp Street, New Orleans. 


Baltimore. 
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ar Office to be got ready and sent there. i 


GLEASON’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT, 


PROPRIETOR OF THE NEW YORK HERALD. 
No one who has ever once seen Mr. Bennett 
will fail to attest the fidelity of the likeness we 
herewith present. James Gordon Bennett and 
the New York Herald are pretty extensively 
known all the world over. The subject of our 
illustration is a native of Scotland, and is now 
about sixty years of age. He brought no cap- 
ital to this country and is emphatically the ar- 
chitect of his own fortunes. The Herald was 
established many years since, and for a long time 
was noted chiefly for its warlike spirit. It 
attacked prominent ms in the regular tom- 
ahawk and scalping-knife fashion, treating men- 
aces and remonstrances alike with scorn. Al- 
‘most every day some new victim was sacrificed. 
The follies of fashion, the scandals of the day, 
‘the personal a ce and stump speéghes of 
political candidates, all the salient points of so- 
ciety wereserved up in peculiar style. Every- 
body abused the New York Herald and every- 
body bought it and read it. Isoon collected a 
corps of correspondents end reporters in all 
parts of the country, and gufup an immense 
character for news ; information to be gathered 
from no other source was to be found in the 
Herald. The Herald ran the fastest and most 
costly expresses in times of political excite- 
ment, and many were its victories over its neigh- 
bor, the “‘sixpenny blanket sheet,” and loud 
its jubilant and taunting comments thereanent. 
It rapidly attained a prodigious circulation, both 
at home and abroad. It reached cities and 
towns of Europe where no other American pa- 
per was taken, and consequently came to be 
regarded in England and the continent as the 
representative of the American press. Some 
years ago the more objectionable features of 
the Herald were suppressed, and it relies now 
upon its enterprise in obtaining intelligence and 
the abundance and accuracy of its news for 
maintaining and increasing its vast circulation. 
Notwithstanding the immense newspaper com- 
petition of the day, the Herald is one of the 
most, if not the most profitable newspaper pub- 
lished on this side of the Atlantic. Of late 
it has gone into politics, and in 1852 
threw its whole weight against General Scott 
in the pepe election. Mr. Bennett still 
works hard at his paper, but he doesn’t tie him- 
self down to it quite so closely as before his 
fortune was a fixed fact. He now frequently 
visits Europe with his family, and has resided 
a good deal at Paris of late years. Still he is closely identified | 
with the and exercises a full control over its course. The 
Herald is conducted something after the fashion of the London | 
Times ; that is, there is one editor, who reads all the communica- 
tions, correspondence, foreign and domestic, criticisms, etc., and 


sees that nothing is admitted which militates against the spirit of . 


the , Superintends the reporters, of whom there are fifteen, 
con the cashier, and constitutes in his person a final court of 
appeal in amy contested business matter. There are one hundred 
and four printers employed in the establishment, some of them 
earning twenty-five dollars a week. Several presses are employed, 
among which 1s one of Hoe’s latest and fastest, a cylindrical rota- 
Ty steam press, capable of printing 15,000 sheets an hour. 


JAMES GORDON BENNETT. 


RUINS OF BAALBEC. 
In these celebrated ruins we have evidence of past greatness, 
and an interesting spectacle of the relics of former m wuiticence. 
There is sufficient before us, without a description of that which 


evidently has appertained thereunto, to attest the skill of architec- , 


ture and the vast idea of the original design. Those few stand- 
ing columns with finished capitals and massive cornices which 
have escaped the fury of Saracens and defied the hand of time, 
are well able to convéy an idea of the glory that was, and has 
departed. The Temple of the Sun, the Pantheon, the immense 


court-yard that surrounded these buildings, the gods and goddesses, 


are gone! Works of art are clearly 10 be traced amid their ves- 
tiges, but the fires of the altar are quenched in darkness ! 


FERDINAND AND ISABELLA. 


The following spirited sketch of these Span- 
ish sove 8, whose reign has been immor- 


talized by t 
Lamartine’s “Memoirs of Celebrated Charac- 
thy-t lated and published 


ters,”’ a work recentl 
in this country: “ Nature seems to have en- 
dowed them with beauty, quality and excellen- 
cies of mind and body different, but nearly 
equal, as if one was imtended to supply what 
was wanting in the other for the conquests, the 
civilization and prospérity which were in store 
for them. Ferdinand, a little older than Isa- 
bella, was a skilful warrior and a consummate 
politician. Before the age when sad experi- 
ence is teaching others to understand men, he 
could see through them. His only defect was 
a certain coldness and suspicion, arising from 
mistrust, and closing the heart to enthusiasm 
and magnanimity. But these two virtues, in 
which he was to tome extent wanting, were 
supplied to his councils by the tenderness and 
nius of the full-h Isabella. Young, 
utiful, admired of all, adored by him, - 
educated, pious without superstition; eloquent, 
full of enthusiasm for great achievements, of 
admiration for great men, of faith in great 
ideas, she stamped on the mind and ey of 
Ferdinand the heroism which aprings rom the 
heart, and the love of the marvellous which 
arises from the imagination. She inspired— 
he executed. The one found her reward in 
the fame of her husband ; the other, his glory 
in the affection of his wife. ‘This double reign, 
destinéd to become of almost fabulous import 
in the annals of Spain, only awaited, in order 
to immortalize itself among all reigns, the ar- 
rival of the destitute foreigner of ny who 
came to beg admittance within the of 
Cordova, with the letter of a poor friar in his 
hand. * * * Ferdinand listened to Co- 
lumbus with attention, Isabella with enthusi- 
asm. From his first look and his first tones, 
she felt for this messenger of God an admira- 
tion amounting to fanaticism—an attraction 
which partook of affection. Nature had given 
to Columbus the personal recommendations 
which fascinate the eye, as well as the elo- 
quence which persuades the mind. It might 
have been su that he was destined to 
have for his first apostle a queen, and that the 
truth with which he was to enrich his age, was 
to be first received and fostered in the heart of 
a woman. Isabella was that woman. Her 
constancy in favor of Columbus never wavered before the indif- 
| ference of her court, before his enemies, or his reverses. She 
believed in him from the day she first saw him—she was his pros- 
elyte on the throne, and his friend even to the grave.” 


| ‘Tne Reien or Racs.—Just at this time, paper-makers, news- 
| paper and book men have a great affection for rags. We are un- 
| derat ny of rags. If a mine of rags should be discovered, 
_ it would be of more value than the auriferous hills of California. 
We believe if a prodigal son should happen to arrive about this 
time (and there are several out), the house would be made merry 
| and the fatted calf killed, for the sake of the rags upon him, 
| while he was set afloat again. 


BUINS OF GAALBuC. 
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